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95 Russian-American Cultural 
96 Relations 


99 By E. C. Ropes 


HE first attempt at the establishment of cultural relations 
Io! between Russians and Americans, after the Revolution in 
Russia and the restoration of order and production under the Soviet 
il régime, may be said to have occurred in the field of medicine, with 
the visits to the U.S.S.R. of Dr. Henry E. Sigerist, the visit to the 
117 | United States of the famous Dr. Pavlov, the reciprocal sojourn in 
1 the Soviet Union of Dr. W. H. Gantt, and the gradual building up 

of an interchange between the medical leaders in the United States 
and those in the Soviet Union of discoveries, knowledge, and experi- 
ence, particularly during the war years. The publication in New 
York of the American Review of Soviet Medicine, now in its fourth 
year, has greatly aided in this interchange, as have the visits of 
Russian doctors, the last in the fall of 1946, to the United States, 
and the less frequent trips of American doctors to Moscow. This 
relationship seems now firmly established, and has been productive 
of great benefits to each country. At the moment, tests are being 
carried on in several American cities of the serum developed by 
Dr. Bogomolets, for the treatment of cancer and the delaying of the 
effects of old age on the human body; and other exchanges of experi- 
ence, particularly in the field of blood transfusion, have been nu- 
merous. 

A second field, more highly specialized, has been that of meteor- 
ology, where in the late thirties the United States Weather Bureau 
began its interchange, which has continued, even during the war, 
to this day, of weather data, with the appropriate Soviet stations, 
first that at Pulkovo, and later with others. This relationship has 
proved so valuable to both parties that it is safe to say that Soviet 
meteorologists will continue to visit the United States and American 
scientists the Soviet Union, on a constantly increasing scale and with 
a corresponding increase in benefits to both countries. 
wet | In other fields of science, also, Soviet and American leaders have 
‘mis | Maintained intermittent contact, as in the field of terrestrial magne- 
“| tism, cosmic ray study, and others. These relationships, somewhat 
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spasmodic before the war, were recently renewed and reestablished 
on a firmer basis by the visit to Moscow of some 16 Americans, spe- 
cialists in a number of fields, from soil study to physics, on the occa- 
sion of the celebration, in June 1945, of the 220th anniversary of the 
Academy of Sciences, which has become the center of scientific work 
and leadership in the U.S.S.R. as it never was under the Tsars, and 
is responsible for great progress not only in scientific research, but 
also in the application of science to industry and agriculture, to an 
extent that is hardly realized in the United States. 

Not to be omitted from the catalogue of accomplishments in the 
field of Russian-American cultural relations, although largely one- 
sided, as can readily be understood, has been the influx of Russian 
students into American industry, led by Henry Ford, with too 
pupils a year in his factory school at Detroit, and followed by other 
manufacturers, who in connection with contracts for machines, 
designs, and processes, to be set up and operated in the U.S.S.R., 
have accepted and taught, or worked with, probably thousands of 
young or trained Russian engineers, imported i into the United States 
for a period of instruction or cooperative work. The results of this 
form of restricted and temporary immigration can be seen all over 
the Soviet Union in plants of American design and equipment turn- 
ing out large quantities of modern products, from automobiles and 
tractors to machine-tools and sewing machines. The number of 
Americans going to the U.S.S.R. on similar industrial errands prob- 
ably ran into thousands. Even the war did not stop this movement 
completely, and it continues to this day, with prospects of again ex- 
panding, as soon as conditions in the Soviet Union make it practi- 
cable. These Americans, of course, went and still go as teachers rather 
than as students, but it is not impossible that in the future Americans 
will go to be taught by Russians certain facts of industry with which 
they have had greater or longer experience than we. 

But the most interesting section of the field of cultural relations 
and exchange concerns the sending of students for study in the uni- 
versities and technical schools, Russian in the United States and 
vice versa, and the exchange of professors for short or long visits to 
the other country. It must be confessed that in this movement the 
results before the war were meager, and since the war almost nil, 
compared to the possibilities, and the desire of both countries for 
this interchange. Before the war, as the result of numerous unor- 
ganized efforts, a few American students did spend up to five years, 
in certain cases, attending Russian colleges, living with the Russian 
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students, sharing their quarters, food, and recreation, and learning 
from personal experience the Russian way of life. Similarly, Ameri- 
can universities accepted individual Russian young men and women, 
who attended courses, but otherwise did not come into close contact 
with the student population as did their American counterparts 
in the Soviet Union. During the war no Americans went to the 
U.S.S.R., where conditions were too disorganized to permit their 
admittance; but a few Russians were sent to the United States, and 
took several one-year courses, chiefly in the English language, as 
well as technical work that was needed in the Russian industries as 
soon as the reconstruction period should have passed. But there 
was no large-scale exchange of students, such as would be desirable 
for both countries, as a means of creating a spirit of understanding 
and cooperation in the post-war world. For with a few thousand 
Russians who had lived and worked for a year or more in the United 
States, and a corresponding number of American young men and 
women who knew from personal experience the actual details of the 
operation of a socialist economy and State, each country would gain 
in comprehension of the other’s thinking and way of life, and would 
appreciate the points of resemblance rather than those that, on the 
surface, seem to differ. These young people could well act as mis- 
sionaries, not to influence the other country but to explain to their 
own home audiences what they had learned from their sojourn 
abroad, and the actual facts about the operation of the system which 
they had studied and lived under during that period. 

It has long been the feeling in our educational institutions and the 
government departments interested, that in the case of the Soviet 
Union particularly, such exchanges of students, young enough to be 
willing to work hard, intelligent enough to comprehend what they 
saw and experienced, yet sufficiently mature and well grounded in 
the fundamentals of their own social and economic system, would 
be a most valuable means of increasing the understanding of one 
country by the other, reducing rivalries that stem from lack of 
comprehension, and bringing the people of each country, through 
personal contact, into closer touch with developments in the other. 
Repeated efforts were made before the war to send American stu- 
dents to the U.S.S.R., on a constantly increasing scale, ending with a 
summer school for foreigners that was to be held in Moscow in the 
vacation period of 1936. This attempt, unfortunately, had to be 
given up by the Russians because of the growing threat of war, as 
they saw it, and the changes that had to be made in the normal life 
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of the people, which culminated in all-out war, with all ordinary 
pursuits sacrificed to winning the struggle against the Germans. 
The students who had already arrived in the Soviet Union were, 
however, given facilities to tour the country if they desired, as many 
did, so their effort was not entirely wasted. During the war no 
further attempt of this kind was made, though the idea persisted, 
and should be realized in the future, when conditions are more 
favorable. During the two and a half months’ vacation enjoyed by 
the Moscow University, for example, a small number of Russian 
teachers could well be assigned to special courses for American stu- 
dents, who could live in the vacated dormitories normally filled 
with Russian students. It is not improbable that in some such 
fashion, as a short summer school course, the first postwar move- 
ment of American students to the Soviet Union will be started. 
During the past summer, the author had the privilege of taking 
a trip to Moscow, and of discussing the possibilities of an exchange 
of students and teachers between the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
with the newly appointed Minister for Higher Education, S. V. 
Kaftanov. This gentleman declared himself unreservedly in favor 
of such exchanges, and apologized for being unable to consider 
putting into effect a program that would enable Russians in large 
numbers to study in the United States and reciprocally, American 
students to come to the Soviet Union for the same purpose. The 
reasons given for this situation were the ones obvious to any one 
who is familiar with the losses inflicted on the Russians by the Ger- 
mans, who specialized in destruction of schools, universities, libraries, 
and other facilities for education created by the Soviet government 
during the previous 25 years. Never sufficient for the millions of 
Russian boys and girls, all of whom desired and were willing to work 
for an education, the institutions still operating after the war, were 
inadequate for more than a part of the students who had missed 
four years of training, or had grown up during the war years to uni- 
versity age. For every vacancy in the surviving dormitories and 
class rooms there were four or five candidates, while food and housing 
conditions were such as no American student would be able to endure 
and still work at his special studies. It was, therefore, with regret 
that the Minister felt obliged to discourage any hope of early re- 
sumption of the “open door policy” that prevailed before the war, 
or to name a date when the necessary facilities would again be avail- 
able. He did suggest, however, the possibility of considering, at an 
earlier date, a resumption of the summer school plan, within perhaps 
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a year or two, and he promised that as soon as it became feasible 
he would be glad to take such a plan under consideration. 

In a sense, the necessity for accepting any exchange of students 
on a considerable scale would obviously meet with some difficulties 
on the American side. With every college in the country overfilled 
with students, and the numbers of men and women eligible to such 
training under the G.I. bill of rights constantly increasing, it would 
be difficult if not impossible for any university to accommodate, 
say, a thousand Russian students, even of postgraduate grade, with- 
out overloading its already burdened teaching staff, and without 
expanding its trailer parks, or billeting the Russians on American 
families. It is, therefore, of equal importance to both countries to 
wait for a year or two, till 1948 at the earliest, when conditions in 
both will become more ‘manageable, and students can be comfortable 
and free to devote themselves to their studies and learning to live 
with the Russians or Americans. 

It is important to note, in this connection, that as long ago as the 
fall of 1945, the Russians set up, within the Ministry for Higher 
Education, a special committee, under Dr. N. K. Chemodanov, 
whose sole function is the encouragement and facilitation of visits 
of foreign students and professors to the U.S.S.R., and a correspond- 
ing movement of Russian students and teachers to other countries. 
The only recorded accomplishment to date of this committee is the 
bringing to the Soviet Union, for work under conditions which prob- 
ably, inadequate as they are, represent an improvement over those 
at home, of some 500 students from countries in Eastern Europe, 
for short or long periods of study in industry or some other field of 
use to their country of origin, in the struggle back to normal life. 
But Dr. Chemodanov was as enthusiastic as his chief, the Minister, 
in his hopes for future cooperation in cultural fields between the 
Soviet Union and the United States, and is already preparing to 
send to the United States a small delegation of Russian engineers to 
investigate an industrial field in which Russian experience will later 
be shared with a similar party of American engineers scheduled to 
make a trip to the U.S.S.R. Similar exchanges of purely industrial 
or technical information may be confidently expected in the future, 
on a larger scale. 

It is the belief of the author that both Americans and Russians 
have shown such interest in the establishment of cultural relations 
between the United States and U.S.S.R., of the kind and scope 
described above, and such appreciation of the value of such rela- 
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tions to both countries, that reestablishment, when facilities become 
available, will be automatic. A desire to renew an exchange of stu- 
dents and teachers is already evident in both the United States and 
the Soviet Union. It should not be long before this desire will be 
translated into action, with resulting cultural and other benefits to 
both parties in the interchange of individuals and groups already 
eager to take advantage of the opportunities that will be available. 
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The Soviet “Atom City’’? 


By Fepor S. MANnsvetov 


I 


HERE is no doubt in anyone’s mind that Soviet physicists are 
it Severiahiy working on the problem of atomic fission and its 
application to contemporary warfare. But there are questions to 
which we have no definite answers: how far have the Russian phys- 
icists advanced in the problem of atom splitting? Is it true that the 
Soviets have built an ““Atom City” somewhere on the vast expanse 
of Russia and, if so, where is it located? 

The Soviets have drawn an iron curtain between themselves and 
the rest of the world. Especially thick is this curtain where atomic 
research is concerned. The most careful scrutiny of Soviet news- 
papers, magazines, or any other publications fails to find any direct 
material pertaining to atomic research. In fact, ever since Hiro- 
shima, the word “uranium” has disappeared even from geological 
reports. A few scattered references in Soviet publications give an 
inkling, however, that atomic research in the Soviet Union is going 
full blast. 

The Soviet Union does not hide the fact that its best scientific 
forces are at present engaged in atomic research. It is also known 
that there are sufficient deposits of uranium ore on Soviet territory 
and within the reach of the Soviets, in Czechoslovakia. 

There is no doubt that work on the atomic bomb is carried on in 
many places widely scattered over the territory of the U.S.S.R. 
One would suppose that the most important industrial and labora- 
tory processes must be concentrated in one place, which is best pro- 
tected from detection by the enemy, and which is easily defensible 
due to the remoteness from enemy bases and to natural geographical 
defenses. Atomic research is not dependent on the proximity of 
sources of radioactive ores, but atomic production is. In Russia, 
particularly, proximity of such deposits is of a great advantage, 
since distances are great and the means of transportation limited. 

Let us analyze the various regions of the U.S.S.R., and by careful 
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selection and elimination try to establish where the “Atom City” 
would most likely be located. 

Almost immediately we may dispose of the entire European 
Russia; it is too vulnerable to enemy invasion, as was proved in the 
last war. 

In Asia, let us first consider the Soviet Arctic regions. There are 
no indications of the presence of uranium deposits in these regions. 
The Arctic is open to aerial observation, and any industrial develop- 
ment there, however small, is difficult to conceal. At present, the 
Soviet Arctic is covered by a network of commercial airlines, which 
are often used by foreigners. Life and industry is concentrated 
along rivers and seashores. All these places are visited from time to 
time by foreign shipping. Transportation conditions are extremely 
difficult, hindering construction of large size laboratories and indus- 
trial plants. Existence of concentration camps in the Arctic also 
speaks against the probability of the location of an “Atom City” in 
this region. Lastly, a great turnover of Arctic population, where 
workers and technical personnel come only for temporary stays, 
makes this region highly improbable as the center of atomic produc- 
tion. 

The Siberian Taiga (the forest region) is a wide belt stretching 
from the Ural mountains to the Pacific Ocean. Uranium ore de- 
posits are likely in this region. However, with a few minor excep- 
tions, it is the least adaptable region of the Soviet Union. Transpor- 
tation and communication are extremely difficult. Coal, minerals, 
and water power are abundant, but the entire belt is largely un- 
developed and it would be difficult to conceal any new large-scale 
undertaking. Industry, such as it is, is concentrated along rivers 
and a few railroad spurs. Again, the presence of a large number of 
concentration camps speaks against the location of an “Atom City” 
in this region. 

Southern Siberia, a huge prairie, is the most populated and indus- 
trially developed part of Siberia. In addition to the Trans-Siberian 
Railroad, there is a Southern branch, running on the parallel of the 
city of Minusinsk. This railroad connects Siberia with Russian 
Turkestan and with European Russia. There are several large, 
highly industrialized regions such as Kuzbas-Minusinsk. In this 
region even a very large new industrial development may pass un- 
noticed. This region is rich in mineral deposits and water power. 
Uranium deposits have been found in the Sayan mountains and 
probably in other locations. Many scientific laboratories are located 
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Tannu-Tuva—The Soviet “ Atom City”? II 


there. There are also many industrial developments, including those 
evacuated from European Russia during the last war and those 
purchased in America on the lend-lease basis. In this region, how- 
ever, there is a great turnover of population including evacuees 
from Poland and the Baltic republics. Technical personnel includes 
many foreign specialists. The above rules out this region as a poten- 
tial location of an “Atom City.” 

Russian Turkestan, next to be considered, is now in the very 
beginning of its industrial development. Communication with other 
parts of the Soviet Union is still in its embryonic stage. Turkestan 
has common frontiers with Persia, Afghanistan, Tibet, and China. 
These frontiers are long and are not easily defensible. The nomadic 
population often moves from one country to another. Consequently, 
it is difficult to keep secret any large industrial undertaking. In 
addition, the near-by foreign countries offer excellent potential air- 
bases for enemy aircraft. This makes Russian Turkestan too vul- 
nerable. 


II 


In October 1945, foreign correspondents in Moscow discovered 
among the electoral districts of the U.S.S.R. a new district—the 
Tuvinian Autonomous Region, attached to the Irkutsk region. Un- 
til then this district was the Independent Tannu-Tuvinian People’s 
Republic. This republic was formed twenty-four years ago and its 
independence was recognized by its only two neighbors, the U.S.S.R. 
and the Mongolian People’s Republic. Tannu Tuva had embassies 
in Moscow and Ulan-Bator (capital of the Mongolian Republic) 
and housed accredited emissaries from these countries in its own 
capital, Kyzyl. Representatives of the Tuvinian Republic appeared 
from time to time at various international professional, cooperative, 
and scientific congresses. The Republic of Tannu Tuva had its own 
constitution, government, army, national flag, and postage stamps. 
It was labeled as an independent state on all international geo- 
graphical maps. As a matter of fact, the Soviet Union always stressed 
the relationship of equals between itself and this small state, as 
opposed to its domination and exploitation by the pre-revolutionary 
Russian government and by China. 

Liquidation of this republic, by a unilateral international act of 
the Soviet Union passed unnoticed by the American press, partly 
because very little is known here about this republic, and partly 
because at about the same time the Soviet Union announced punitive 
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abolition of five of its autonomous republics. However, liquidation 
of these five autonomous republics and the liquidation of the In- 
dependent Tuvinian Republic are acts motivated by completely 
different reasons. 

The Soviet Union has rather valid reasons to consider the Tuvi- 
nian Republic as part of its own territory. Ever since the early 
seventeenth century, Russia laid claims to this territory. China, too, 
claimed it for its own, but Russia exerted an increasing influence 
there until it established a former protectorate over it in 1914. 
China, however, never gave up claims to this territory considering 
it to be a part of Outer Mongolia and more than once protested 
against Russian actions in this region. 

In 1921, Outer Mongolia and the Tuvinian region, with the aid of 
Soviet armies, proclaimed their independence, which was imme- 
diately recognized by the Soviets. Subsequently, in view of re- 
peated Chinese protests and owing to threats of Japanese domina- 
tion, Soviet Russia recognized the independence of Outer Mongolia, 
only as a temporary phenomenon. China, however, always con- 
sidered the Tuvinian region as part of Outer Mongolia. Finally, in 
1945, under American pressure, China signed a treaty with the 
U.S.S.R. in which it recognized the independence of Outer Mongolia 
following a Soviet conducted plebiscite in which the Mongolian 
population, without a single dissenting vote, voted for separation 
from China. At the same time, the Soviet government agreed to 
recognize the independence of the Mongolian Republic in its ac- 
cepted borders, 7.e. including the Tannu-Tuvinian Republic. Con- 
sequently, the act of inclusion of Tannu-Tuva into the Soviet Union 
cannot be considered as a legal international act until China agrees 
to it. This international situation is the reason why the Soviets 
annexed this region secretly. 

Five autonomous republics of the Soviet Union were liquidated 
and their populations moved elsewhere as punishment, for showing 
lack of loyalty during the German invasion. Four of these were 
inside the Nazi lines, the fifth—the German Volga Autonomous 
Republic, became one of the main strategic points of Russian de- 
fense structure. The liquidation of these five republics was ac- 
complished legally by the action of the Supreme Soviet. 

So far as the Tannu-Tuvinian People’s Republic is concerned, all 
legal action was conspicuous by its absence. Unlike the other five 
republics, Tannu-Tuva was situated thousands of miles from the 
Russo-German front lines. It is completely isolated from the rest 
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of the world. Its native population, composed mostly of nomadic 
tribes, does not exceed seventy thousand, strewn over a large area. 
During the war there were several notices in the Soviet press re- 
garding the “allied’’ Tannu-Tuvinian Republic, in all of which it 
was indicated that the latter aided the Soviet war effort not only in 
spirit, but by various friendly acts such as donating cattle and 
horses for the use of the Red Army. Despite all this, the Soviet 
Union absorbed the Tannu-Tuvinian Republic by a unilateral ac- 
tion, in complete secrecy, and without even an act of the Supreme 
Soviet, or one word in the press about it. 


Ill 


Tannu-Tuva is situated in a tremendous valley lying between 
two mountain ridges, the main Sayan mountain range and its south- 
ern branch, the Tannu-Ola. Its area is equal to that of the State of 
New York and the State of Maine combined. The Sayan mountains 
are high, rugged, and difficult to pass through or over by all air- 
craft, except stratoplanes. There is hardly more than a score of 
mountain passes that lead into Tuva from Russia or from Outer 
Mongolia. Even the most passable of these mountain passes run 
through mountain gorges so deep that a well trained company of 
soldiers can easily stop an entire army. One can easily hazard a 
guess that even an atomic bomb could not facilitate a passage for 
such an army, unless it annihilated the pass defenders to the last 
man. 

Strategically, Tuva dominates the entire Mongolia and Western 
Manchuria on one side and the entire Southern Siberia (the most 
industrialized) on the other. The strategic location of Tuva was 
duly noted by the Russian General Staff as early as the middle of 
the last century, which urged its immediate occupation, as well as 
development of the means of transportation and communication for 
military purposes. 

Tuva has all the necessary means to become a completely in- 
dependent and self-sufficient military, agricultural, and industrial 
center. For centuries it has been a natural fortress capable of falling 
back entirely on its own resources and withstanding a prolonged 
siege. At the same time, Tuva makes a natural base for offensive 
operations against Central and Eastern China. 

The climate of Tuva is moderate with quarterly variations. Its 
fertile soil allows the growth of all grain produce, while its pasture 
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lands are sufficient to provide abundant grazing for tremendous 
herds of camels, horses, cows, sheep, reindeer, and other domestic 
animals. 

Tuva abounds in prairie land with excellent grazing grass. Its 
vegetation ranges from thorny bushes to dense jungle-like forests 
which are as impassable as the equatorial jungle. There are sizeable 
sandy and rocky deserts with only salt and alkali lakes. In the Tuvi- 
nian valley itself there are smaller mountain ridges, which are spurs 
of the Sayan and Tannu-Ola ranges. These mountains are cut by 
numerous valleys and gorges. Many of these mountain valleys are 
so large and so deep that they can easily conceal large cities, even 
from aerial reconnaisance. In the mountains there are tremendous 
caverns, in many instances several miles long. It has been establish- 
ed that these caverns were inhabited by humans in prehistoric times. 

Water outside of the deserts is plentiful. There are three main 
rivers: The Great and Small Yenisei and Kemchik, Yenisei’s main 
tributary. All three have many tributaries, some navigable for small 
craft. All this network of rivers may be made navigable for sizeable 
river craft with a minimum of simple dredging operations. Tuva 
also has several sizeable lakes in part connected with the river net- 
work. These lakes are also large and deep enough for inland naviga- 
tion. All Tuvinian waters abound with fish to such an extent that 
in many places they are actually caught by hand. 

The water energy resources of Tuva are practically limitless. Al- 
most everywhere water power stations can be erected, especially in 
mountain gorges where the walls rise for several thousand feet above 
the bottom. Thus any power project may be completely obscured 
from observation and sheltered from attack. 

The largest potential water power resource is the Yenisei River 
at the place where it cuts through the Sayan mountains into South- 
ern Siberia, approximately forty miles south of the city of Minv- 
sinsk. Here Yenisei flows for approximately fifty miles between two 
granite walls several thousand feet high and makes several sharp 
turns. The water level drop over this stretch is not less than seven 
hundred feet. Its banks are almost perpendicular and consequently 
there is no road along the river. However, Yenisei is navigable down- 
stream in rafts during summer and passable both ways on ice in 
wintertime. The energy potential of Yenisei at this spot may be 
favorably compared with such projects as Niagara, Grand Coulee, 
and Boulder Dam. The speed of the current fluctuates between 20 
and 30 miles per hour. 
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The entire Sayan mountain range abounds in all sorts of mineral 
deposits. These, according to available geological data, are either 
on the very earth’s surface or very close to it. There is no doubt that 
deeper strata will yield still greater wealth. Iron and copper were 
mined in Tuva in prehistoric times. Large mining and smelting 
works dating back to the Bronze Age have been discovered. Coal 
veins in many places emerge on the surface and contain coal of the 
highest quality. 

Deposits of gold, silver, lead, platinum, irridium, radium, man- 
ganese, asbestos, mica, graphite, diamonds, semi-precious stones, 
granite, porcelain clay, various colored metals, crystal, and other 
mineral riches too numerous to mention have been found in varying 
quantities. 


IV 


Until the blasts of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, Soviet sources in- 
variably pointed to the presence of large deposits of uranium, 
usually in connection with other radioactive elements. However, all 
mention of uranium stopped since. 

Until the middle of the last decade there was a rather lively inter- 
course between Tuva and the Soviet Union. The Soviet press al- 
ways emphasized Tuvinian independence. Tuvinian delegations ap- 
peared in Western Europe, while several Western scientists (all 
Germans, I believe) visited Tuva. The borders between Tuva and 
the Soviet Union were open, and population on either side moved 
freely to and fro. Since that time, however, the borders were closed 
tighter than a drum. Soviet scientists always noted in their reports 
the difficulties and the red tape they encountered on the border in 
their passage to and from Tuva. Their passports were carefully 
scrutinized, and visas were issued unwillingly. What has been hap- 
pening in Tuva since that time may be gathered only from occa- 
sional “‘slips” of Soviet travellers, mostly members of various sci- 
entific expeditions. Not one serious scientific work has been pub- 
lished concerning Tuva, despite the constant presence there of 
scores of Soviet scientific and engineering expeditions, working on 
various projects dealing with the exploitation of Tuva’s natural 
resources. 

For centuries Tuva’s borders were very definitely fixed by Russian, 
Chinese, and Mongolian sources. According to these sources, they 
pass through the highest points of the Sayan and Tannu-Ola moun- 
tains, which are over gg percent impassable. Since 1921 there was 
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not a single treaty made concerning Tuva in which any alteration 
of its borderline was mentioned. Nevertheless, in 1933, the follow- 
ing statement was made in a report of one of the Soviet expeditions 
into Tuva: 

“Even specialists-geographers have a completely false conception 
as to where its (Tuva’s) borders lie. Due to some unfortunate (sic) 
tradition Tuva’s southern border to this day is supposed to be pass- 
ing between f0 and §1 parallel, while actually it runs further south, 
between 48 and 49 parallel.” 

The meaning of this obviously accidental slip is perfectly clear. 
At the expense of Outer Mongolia, the Soviets included the entire 
southern slope of Tannu-Ola within the borders of Tuva. Thus even 
the few mountain passes, hitherto on the borderline, passed com- 
pletely under the control of the Red Army General Staff. We do not 
know the present location of the Tuvinian-Mongolian border, but 
it is pretty obvious that it had been moved so far South as to make 
possible complete isolation of Tuva even from the Soviet satellite— 
the Mongolian People’s Republic. 

Until the middle of the last decade the Russian population of Tuva 
was approximately 20,000, located mainly in its northern part on the 
road to Minusinsk. Scattered reports since that time indicate a 
great increase of Russian population there and simultaneous russifi- 
cation of the natives. 

Until recently there was only one city in Tuva—its capital Kyzyl 
(pop. app. 2000). However, in January of the current year, in con- 
nection with elections to the Supreme Soviet of R.S.F.S.R., the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet published decrees concerning the 
administrative-territorial composition of the Tuvinian Autonomous 
Region in which it was indicated that the region has seventeen 
electoral districts and four cities (Kyzyl, Chadon, Turan, and 
Shagonar). Centers of other electoral districts were referred to as 
villages, although to this writer’s knowledge there was never such a 
great number of villages in this land of the nomads. The obvious 
inference is that the overwhelming majority of the population of 
these cities and villages is Russian, since Tuvinians are nomads and 
have always shown great unwillingness to settle down in one place. 
In fact, careful study of the available Soviet material leads one to 
believe that at present the Russian population of Tuva many times 
exceeds the original Tuvinian population. 

It is impossible to draw a clear picture of the present-day life in 
Tuva. Today Tuva is Soviet “top secret,” far more secret than any 
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other part of the Soviet Union. Something may be seen, however, 
from occasional items that slip into the Soviet press. 

It is known, for example, that there are steamship routes along 
Tuva’s rivers and lakes and that dredging operations were carried 
on for a number of years. This poses a question: how did these 
steamers and dredging implements come to Tuva? They could have 
gotten there by one of two means: either they were disassembled and 
carried overland, or they were shipped up the Yenisei River. There 
isa hard road built from Minusinsk (a rail terminal) to Tuva, which 
was completed in 1914. At that time, a survey was made bios a rail- 
road. In fact, construction was started on it just before the first 
World War. It is reasonable to suppose that the Soviets completed 
construction of this railroad. The water route along Yenisei is also 
not insurmountable. In Tuva itself, as well as in the Minusinsk 
region, Yenisei is comparatively slowflowing and its bed is free of 
dangerous rocks even where it passes through the Sayan mountains. 
Rafts and even barges were often floated downstream from Tuva for 
many years. As a matter of fact, this writer himself has made one 
such trip in the pre-revolutionary days. With a minimum of blast- 
ing and dredging this part of Yenisei may be made completely navi- 
gable. Shipping may be brought upstream by the use of chains—a 
method successfully used by Siberian shipping as far back as the 
end of the last century for navigating rapids, as, for instance, in the 
Angara river. With the exception of this stretch, the entire Yenisei, 
both in Tuva and in Siberia, as far down as the Arctic Ocean is per- 
fectly navigable. 

There were reports of electric power stations already operating in 
} Tuva, others reported under construction. The source of their power 
is both coal and water. Other reports indicated work on construc- 
tion of dams and the development of mineral resources. Reports of 
several scientific expeditions tell of the use of automobiles in Tuva, 
especially adapted to Tuvinian roads. 

Reports of agricultural developments are somewhat more plentiful. 
The land has been carefully surveyed from the agricultural point of 
view. It has been established that without great preparatory labor, 
an area of not less than fifteen million acres is suitable for grain 
cultivation. A network of government and collective farms has been 
established. Even individual farming has been encouraged. Agri- 
cultural economy is mechanized as highly as any in the Soviet Union 
proper. 

Tuva is closely connected with the highly industrialized Kuzbas- 
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Minusinsk region. This region and Tuva are close to each other 
and are mutually complementary. It is known that a large part of 
evacuated factories, and factories obtained on the lend-lease basis 
from the United States, are located in the Kuzbas-Minusinsk region | 
on the banks of Yenisei River. An indication of this great industrial 
development is the fact that the population of Krasnoyarsk has 
greatly increased and that from it a new city of 200,000 has sprung 
up across the Yenisei. The Soviet press also notes the construction 
of a dam and a hydroelectric power plant on the Yenisei, in the 
vicinity of Minusinsk. 

Due to the great industrial upsurge of the Kuzbas-Minusinsk 
region, the industrial development of Tuva is greatly simplified, and 
now Tuva is backed up by a highly industrialized region with many 
factories, scientific institutions, and laboratories. 

The importance which the Soviet Union attaches to Tuva may be 
clearly seen from the fact that, in the last few years, numerous large 
scale scientific projects were undertaken there, especially in the 
geological survey of the country, with a view to development of its 
subterranean deposits. The few available scattered reports indicate 








that in 1946 the Soviet Union sent into Tuva no less than thirty-two 
large research parties and five expeditions for surveying metallic and | 
non-metallic deposits. All these were headed by the most brilliant | 
members of the engineering and scientific professions. At the same | 
time, the West-Siberian branch of the Academy of Sciences sent into 
Tuva over a score of scientific expeditions. There are also reports 
that various government departments and industrial combines sent 
their own research parties into Tuva. All this would seem to in- 
dicate that during the last decade the Soviet government showed 
unusual interest in Tuva, by spending large sums of money and us- 
ing an unusually large number of scientific and technical personnel. 


~~ 





Behind the iron curtain of the Soviet Union the “top secret” is | 


the Tuvinian Autonomous Region. This large area, isolated by 


almost impassable mountains, has all its approaches and entrances | 


under the closest guard of the Soviets. It is completely isolated on 
one side from the Soviet satellite, the Mongolian People’s Republic. 
It is just as completely isolated on the other side from the rest of the 
Soviet Union. Tuva is situated far from the established air routes, 


and even an occasional flight over Tuva is possible only in a specially | 


constructed stratoplane. In an event of a parachute landing in Tuva, 


the parachutists would be doomed to capture since they could not | 


get out of Tuva, its only exits being scrupulously guarded. Tuva | 
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possesses all the necessary resources for industrial development, has 
uranium deposits, and is backed by a highly industrialized Kuzbas- 
Minusinsk region. It is the most sheltered and most easily defensible 
place in the entire Soviet Union. Having a strong, well-trained garri- 
son, Tuva can be defended against invasion almost indefinitely, 
using only its own resources. It can even be defended against 
stratospheric onslaughts of the enemy equipped with atomic missiles. 

If in the Soviet Union there is actually an “Atom City,” there is 
but one logical place for its location. This place is the Tuvinian 
Autonomous Region. However, it will not be possible to actually 
establish the existence of such an “Atom City” in Tuva until the 
Soviet Union raises its iron curtain. 








Charles R. Crane, Friend of Russ 


By ALBERT Parry 


oo the many Americans drawn to Russia and the Russians, 
Charles R. Crane was outstanding indeed. His motives and his 
work were quite unlike those of any other American. His contribu- 
tion to the cause of American-Russian understanding was unusual 
and rather complex. For his interest in Russia was decidedly colored 
by his personality, which was unique. 

He was not a great man. Neither can we call him a minor figure. 
Some who knew him well felt that his facts on Russia were often 
wrong or incomplete. But nearly all agreed that he was gifted with 
an extraordinary sensitivity to men and what they stood for. With 
this unseen antenna he projected himself into the collective essence 
of the Russian people far beyond their current stage. He was sure 
he sensed their future. 





This is not to say that the Russians (and with them, Slavs in 
general) were the only ones on the list of his interests and activities. 
He was also absorbed in the Arabs and the Chinese. But he chose 
the Russians above all others. As he shifted from one of his fields to 
another, ‘“‘he always came back to the Russians, despite the fact that 
developments in Russia often tended to go counter to those aspects 
of life in which he was most interested.”! For he was certain of the 
Russians’ eventual greatness, whatever their political régime of the 
day. With all his love for the Arabs and the Chinese he had no such 
absolute trust in their racial genius and national destiny. 

It is not my intention to give a complete appraisal of Crane’s life 
and of his contribution to American awareness of the world at large. 
Such a full-length portrait of the man can be done only in a book. 


Someday someone may write that book—with the aid of Crane’s ' 


journals and correspondence reposing in the New York office of the 
Institute of Current World Affairs, created by him and now directed 
by his friend and associate, Mr. Walter S. Rogers. The present 


essay is but a preliminary summary of Crane’s life and labors, par- | 


ticularly of his interest in Russia and things Russian. 


'1Paul V. Harper, ed., The Russia I Believe In; the Memoirs of Samuel N. Harper, | 


1902-1941, Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1945, p. 6. 
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II 


Charles Richard Crane was born in Chicago on August 7, 1858. 
He died at Palm Springs, California, on February 15, 1939, in his 
eighty-first year. For at least the latter thirty or forty of those many 
years there was a plethora of legends about him. 

In the spring of 1904, as he traveled in Macedonia, then stirring 
uneasily under the decadent Turkish rule, a German newspaper cor- 
respondent was busily jotting down notes for a novel, to be written a 
few years later in the safer and more leisurely atmosphere of Berlin 
and London. Crane was the thinly disguised hero of the novel which 
would bear The Golden Peril as its title. He would be pictured as an 
eccentric American millionaire, obsessed with the idea of freeing the 
oppressed peoples of all lands, and using to this end not only his 
colossal fortune but also his brilliant business ability and American 
efficiency. There is a Macedonian plot to kidnap the millionaire so 
as to cause United States intervention in the Balkans against Turkey, 
and the millionaire is willing to be kidnapped. For, in the words of 
an advance description of the novel, “‘he chooses this occupation, of 
organizing a revolution throughout the world on strictly business 
principles, partly for excitement and partly because he is dominated 
by the idea that his money has been given him to play the réle of a 
worldwide liberator.”? 

In 1911, the press of America published rumors that Crane was 
secretly meeting and financing Sun Yat-sen and the Chinese revolu- 
tion. Crane denied this categorically, just as on another occasion 
he had to refute a report of his donation of one hundred thousand 
dollars to the cause of rising Albanians. 

In 1922, newspapers the world over buzzed with the story of a 
twenty-year jail sentence pronounced on Crane in absentia by a 
French military court in Damascus on charges of inciting Syrians to 
a revolt. So persistent and convincing were the dispatches that 
Crane himself half-believed them. He was ready to make an inter- 
national issue of the sentence but halted with a hearty chuckle when 
the story turned out to be a mere canard of the bazaars. Of practi- 
cally the same origin was a simultaneous report from Cairo that 
Crane was about to establish an American school in the holiest of 
Moslem holies—in Mecca itself! 


*Dispatch from Berlin, The Chicago Tribune, October 14, 1909. There is no proof, 
however, that the novel was ever completed and published. 
*The Chicago Daily News, April 29, 1922. 
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There was no need for such legends, canards, and exaggerations, 
Crane’s life was colorful enough. It couldn’t have been anything 
else with a man of such overwhelming curiosity and sheer bravery. 
As his sister-in-law, Mrs. Richard T. Crane, Jr., told me: “If Charles 
wanted a certain person’s opinion, it was nothing to him to hop ona 
train and go across the continent to see that man.” In 1911, already 
in his fifties, Crane did not hesitate to cover much of Albania on 
horseback. Ten years later there was the considerable risk and grand 
adventure of returning from his diplomatic post in China via Siberia 
and European Russia—this at the time when the area traversed had 
not as yet recovered from four horrible years of civil war. In 1929, 
while crossing Iraq by car, Crane’s party was ambushed by Wahabi 
tribesmen, and Crane saw one of his companions, an American mis- 
sionary, die of a bullet wound.‘ 

Nor did his benefactions require any undue magnifying. Short of 
fomenting revolutions, Crane did his best to help certain of the 
peoples he liked. But it had to be a cause rather than an individual. 
An individual, or a group of them, was helped when a cause was thus 


furthered. And it was Crane himself who made the choice. His | 
sister, Mrs. Frank R. Lillie, remarked to me: “He was generous, but | 


preferred to be generous without being asked. He didn’t like prob- 
lems—was irritated by them—if they were brought to him.” He 
liked to discover problems on his own. Once he had discovered a 
large problem, he could be approached with requests properly falling 
under the heading of that important question. After the Revolution 
of 1917, for instance, Crane was much worried about the fate of 
Russian culture and Russian intellectuals. Mrs. Maddin Summers, 
now of Washington, D. C., the widow of the then American Consul 
General in Moscow, told me: “Early in 1918 no one helped the fam- 
ilies of Russian officers, and they suffered terribly. My husband and 


I saw many shocking examples of this in Moscow. As we knew 


Mr. Crane very well indeed, I wrote to Mr. Crane about the problem. | 


We all knew how much he liked Russian intellectuals. I was sure he 
wouldn’t refuse. And I wasn’t mistaken. He sent us sizeable con- 
tributions, which helped tremendously. Then my husband said that 
soldiers’ families had to be aided, too; that it wouldn’t look well if 
only officers’ families were helped. I wrote to Mr. Crane again, and 


he sent money again. Later, after my husband’s death and on my } 
coming to America, I tried to give Mr. Crane an account of how his _ 
money had been spent in Russia, but he was quite impatient about — 


‘The Rev. Henry A. Bilkert of Michigan. 
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it. He didn’t want to be bothered with any accounting. There were 
more important things for him to think about.” 

In the years immediately after World War I, in addition to help- 
ing Russian intellectuals, officers, and churchmen, Crane’s attention 
was riveted to the happy travails of new nations in Europe and the 
not too happy labors of nationalist movements in the Near and Far 
East. It was in this period that a prominent Czech statesman was 
quoted as saying that the first monument to be erected to any for- 
eigner by his country would be one to Charles R. Crane. This as- 
sertion could have been duplicated by an Arab leader in Beirut or a 
Chinese scholar in Peking. For Charles R. Crane of Chicago, New 
York, and Woods Hole (Massachusetts) was not only an American 
but also a cosmopolite. 

This did not mean, however, that he loved all nations and races 
equally. Some he did not love too much, if at all. He did not like 
them precisely because he loved their neighbors and antagonists so 
well. He did not relish the Japanese, holding them responsible for 
the plight of his beloved China. He looked askance at the French 
(and the French askance at him) when, in the 1920s, they ruled 
Syria and Lebanon against the wishes of his favorite Arabs. Even 
among the Slavs, of whom he was doubtless the fondest, he preferred 
the Czechs, say, to the Bulgarians, and certainly the Bulgarians to 
the Poles, and surely the Russians to all others. 

Yet it is Russia that has so far remained most foreign to the 
thought of building a statue or any kind of memorial to Charles R. 
Crane. 


III 


In his lifetime, Crane made some twenty-five trips to Russia, the 
first in the early 1890s and the last in 1937, two years before his 
death. With all that, some of his warmest admirers felt that he 
really did not know Russia. “His knowledge of Russia was super- 
ficial,” Mrs. Summers stated to me recently. But others held that, 
despite his seemingly casual approach to places and people, there 
was a careful method and definite aim to Crane’s study of Russia: 
on each visit to a Russian city he meant “to note the most important 
manifestations of life in any given community.’® And perhaps he 
did succeed in his objective. 

All agree on one point: it was cultural life much more than the 


‘Harper, p. 6. 
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country’s politics that intrigued him. He was fascinated by Russian 
literature and other arts, particularly by Russian music, most espe- 
cially church music, which he considered to be the finest in the world. 
His home was one of the earliest in America where one could see 
examples of the Slavs’ religious art: Russian icons as well as secular 
paintings adorned his walls as early as in the 18gos. He himself was 
a rather indifferent Protestant, of various denominations at various 
times, mainly depending on his wife’s changing affiliation until she 
finally became a Roman Catholic. But while attending that succes- 
sion of Protestant churches, he was immensely attracted by the 
Orthodox ritual. After the Revolution of 1917, he had great hopes 
for the religious spirit of Russia, which, he thought, had grown with 
the sufferings of the people and would be the people’s ultimate salva- 
tion. For years after the Revolution, Crane supported Russian 
monks in Jerusalem and a Russian church choir in New York. He 
was a delighted host to Grechaninov when the great Russian com- 
poser of church music came abroad after the Revolution. To a lesser 
extent, Crane was also interested in the work of Russian Evangelists, 
and entertained some of their visiting representatives in Chicago.* 
But in no church did he care anything about its dogma. Mr. Walter 
S. Rogers smiled as he reminisced to me about his friend: “‘With all 
his enthusiasm on the subject of the Russian Orthodox Church, 
Crane couldn’t have passed the first year’s examination on it.” It 
was the simple faith and the elaborate pageant of the Russian Church 
that drew him. 

But what drew Crane to Russia in the first place? 

Mrs. Lillie ventured her opinion somewhat uncertainly: ‘“‘Perhaps 
he read Tolstoy—we all did—and so was drawn.” More definitely 
she pointed out: “Charles had the charm of the Russian aristocrats 
he knew and loved so much. He loved them, and through them he 
loved Russia, because on meeting those men and women of the 
Russian upper class, he liked them immediately. They and he were 
so alike. That is what brought him to Russia.” 

Others who knew him have also said to me that Crane was hardly 
at home with Russians of the middle and lower classes. “Oh yes,” 
recalled Mrs. Summers, “in Moscow, in 1917, he had an izvoshchik 
to take him around the city who had apparently served him on his 
previous trips to Russia. I remember the joy with which they 
greeted each other when they met again, in 1917. They nearly 


8]. S. Prokhanoff, In the Cauldron of Russia, 1869-1933, New York, All-Russian 
Evangelical Christian Union, 1933, p. 125. 
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hugged and kissed each other. I also remember that he loved tre- 
mendously the work of our Russian kustari, those oldtime peasant- 
craftsmen, and always tried to seek them out. But except for such 
contacts you couldn’t say that Mr. Crane had many friends or ac- 
quaintances outside the upper classes of Russia.” 

Yet, his upper-class friends had to do with the soul of Russia, with 
her arts. It was true that on a visit to Russia in 1900, Crane and his 


| party of friends, among them President William Rainey Harper of 
_ the University of Chicago, were received in audience by Emperor 


Nicholas II, and did other formal things in the conventional style of 
influential tourists. Late at night, however, after the rest of the party 
had been put to bed, Crane took President Harper to Crane’s Rus- 
sian friends in their homes and studios. 
They talked with the outstanding creator of church murals, visited the work- 
shop where the best Russian lacquer work was produced, and spent much time 
listening to the training of the Cathedral Choir. They attended the famous 
opera and ballet under the personal guidance of the director, Prince Volkonsky, 


whom they later brought to the University of Chicago to lecture on Russian 
literature.’ 


Says Mrs. Lillie of her brother: ‘““He sympathized with the peas- 
ants, of course. But he was at ease only with those above the 
peasants, unfortunately.” We should, however, take into considera- 
tion these facts: Crane felt that his sister, eleven years his junior, 
was his responsibility even while their parents lived. Loving her 


| dearly and worrying about her frail health, he did not approve of 


her early radicalism. As a young girl, she participated in strike 


| demonstrations in Chicago, and was arrested and brought to court 


at least on one occasion. Fond of each other, Crane and his sister 


"Harper, p. 6. Harper erred, however, with regard to Prince Serge Volkonsky’s 
visit, or rather visits, which actually took place before, not after, 1900. In the 
Prince’s own reminiscences we read: “I was twice in America, the first time in 1893, 


' when I went as Commissioner from the Ministry of Public Education to the Chicago 


Exhibition; the second time, in 1896, on the invitation of several American societies 
to give a course of lectures on Russian history and Russian literature.” See Prince 
Serge Volkonsky, My Reminiscences, translated by A. E. Chamot, London, Hutchin- 
son & Co. [1925], 1, 217. In the thirty-four pages devoted by him to America, Prince 
Volkonsky mentioned Crane not once, although on his visit in 1896 he did lecture 
at the University of Chicago (as he stated on pp. 225 and 231-232 of his Volume I). 
It was not Crane, but “a certain Lowell, the director of the Lowell Institute in 
Boston” (p. 243) who invited Volkonsky to come to the United States for his second 
visit, early in 1896, and the Prince used the opportunity to lecture at other American 


| universities as well, including the University of Chicago, doubtless thanks to his 
| earlier acquaintance with Crane and President Harper. 
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did not see eye to eye on certain socio-political matters. She felt 
she was in touch with the masses, and he was not. 

But essentially Mrs. Lillie is right (and is supported by Mrs, 
Summers and others who knew Crane in Russia): Crane’s contacts 
in Russia were in a sense limited. 


IV 


To understand Crane more fully, a few points should be made 
about his unusual family background. 

Charles Richard Crane was the eldest son of Richard Teller Crane, 
a wealthy manufacturer of valves, pipes, plumbing fittings, elevators, 
and other equipment. The father was a native of New Jersey where 








in his youth he worked as a brass and iron mechanic. From Pater- | 


son, N. J., he moved to Brooklyn, N. Y., and in 1855 to Chicago, 
there to settle and prosper most spectacularly.* To quote from Mrs. 
Lillie’s reminiscences to me: 


Father came out of appalling slums, and was so proud of being a self-made | 


man that he didn’t believe in too much education. He even wrote on the evils 
of higher education, and corresponded with many people about it. He felt that 
even high-school education led to snobbishness, idleness, and other sins. Well, 
perhaps back in New Jersey he had seen some unfortunate examples of this, and 
was overly impressed with them. Anyway, after Charles finished the eighth 
grade, Father wouldn’t let him stay in school, but took him to work in the 
family’s factory. But Charles’ health was poor, and after a year or so of work- 
ing in the factory, he had to quit. Our doctor told the family that the boy 


mustn’t work. Charles went to New York, found a berth on a sailing vessel, | 
and telegraphed Father he was going. Father didn’t dare to stop him. Charles | 


sailed for India and other exotic lands of Asia. It was a difficult voyage, full of 


storms and sickness, but Charles was almost the only one aboard to survive it in | 


good shape. The captain begged him to stay on as a member of the crew, but 
Charles wanted other adventures. 


Other trips followed between periods of staying in Chicago and 


helping in the rapidly expanding Crane Company. At the age of | 


twenty-three, in 1881, Charles married Miss Cornelia W. Smith of 
New Jersey. In 1894, ‘he became first vice-president of the family’s 
company. Early in the present century, he took part in municipal 
politics, in a reforming mood then so typical of earnest and indignant 


young men of his position in society. The mood was a blend of pro- 


gressivism and noblesse oblige. 


The family tradition of the Cranes was Republican rather than | 


8J. Seymour Currey, Chicago; Its History and Its Builders; a Century of Marvelous 
Growth, Chicago, 1912, V, 697-700. 
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Democratic, but in the presidential campaign of 1912 Charles R. 
Crane decided that Wilson was a better man than either Taft or 
Roosevelt, and so served as vice-chairman of the Democratic Finance 
Committee. Even here foreign affairs were not without their in- 
fluence. More particularly, Crane’s interest in Russia may be con- 
sidered as starting a chain of events which, however indirectly, 
helped to bring about Crane’s support of Wilson. 

The chain may be traced back to the opening stage of the Russo- 
Japanese war when, unlike the many influential Americans who 
sympathized with the Japanese, Crane was vehemently on the Rus- 
sian side. On February 27, 1904, while making his contribution of 
ten thousand dollars to the Russian soldiers’ and sailors’ relief, Crane 
publicly called Japan “‘a treacherous enemy.” By 1909, he had made 
eighteen trips to Russia. When, in July 1909, President Taft ap- 

inted Crane as Minister to China, Crane took him at his word, 
which urged frankness. At least according to Crane, Taft told him 
to discuss realities, not platitudes: “Let them have it, red hot.” 
Crane accommodated. On his way to board a ship for China, he 
paused long enough to make a public statement denouncing the 
recent Sino-Japanese treaty, which gave Japan her first foothold in 
Manchuria. Japan protested. Philander C. Knox, Taft’s Secretary 
of State, did not like Crane anyway. He demanded of Taft his recall, 
and Taft acquiesced. Crane was recalled before he could board his 
steamer, an action with hardly a precedent in the annals of the 
United States State Department. 

When in the midst of the crisis, reporters telephoned Richard T. 
Crane, the old gentleman said he did not know much, if anything, 
about the matter, but that whatever Charles did must have been 
right. Such was the general sense of his proud remarks. The old 
man was pleased with his son. More than incidentally he was pleased 
with his system of no formal schooling—the system which in his 
opinion made Charles such an unusual personality. 

The senior Crane died early in 1912, and Charles R. Crane became 
president of the family’s enterprise, but two years later he relin- 
quished this post to his brother, Richard T. Crane, Jr., who was 
interested in business more than he was. Charles sold his share in 
the Crane Company for a reported sum of fifteen million dollars, 
from then on devoting all of his time to travel and political and diplo- 
matic activities. In 1915, protesting against what he considered as 


excessive personal property taxes in Illinois, he transferred his legal 
residence to Massachusetts. 
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V 


Crane collected books as well as paintings, and in time his friends 
and kin were to say in awe that he read twelve languages, including 
Persian, and spoke with ease six or eight. When I mentioned this 





legend to Mrs. Lillie, she smiled: “Yes, he had a fine library and read 
much. But Charles wouldn’t read a book if he could read a mind— 
that is, if he could meet an interesting man.” From other people | 
who were close to Crane, I learn that he was in fact a weak linguist. | 
He worked hard at the two foreign languages he knew best—Russian | 
and French—but his poor verbal memory ever prevented him from | 


a real mastery of even these two tongues. And as between reading | 


and learning through personal associations, he always maintained a | 


good balance, although, not only in Russia, his contacts with hu- 
manity were limited in kind, if not in number. To hard-boiled Amer- 
ican businessmen, for instance, he often appeared nothing but a 
bore. Lower classes everywhere failed to attract him. 

But he excelled precisely in being atypical in his contacts: lacking 
the usual American bluntness of approach, frequently appearing 





vague and even sleepy (in Russia, in 1917, he was actually known to | 


take little naps at dinner tables, between conversations and mouth- 
fuls, as it were), Crane had the rare gift of ‘leaving ideas behind him, 
of insinuating ideas in that curious way of his,” as one of his dearest 
friends described Crane’s habit of discussion. 

His absorption in Slavdom originally grew perhaps because there, 
even more than in China and Arabia, he found a perfect combination 
of thoughtful books and talented conversationalists. It is of interest 
to note his early choice of Slavs to speak before American audiences: 
in the 1goos, he brought to lecture at the University of Chicago, 
Thomas Masaryk, Maxim Kovalevsky, and Paul Milyukov. All 
three were of the bookish world and talked as well and as willingly 


as they wrote. His selection of Samuel N. Harper for the réle of | 


his permanent American expert on Russia was also significant. The 
young son of President Harper was as gregarious and talkative as 
any Russian of the era and the corresponding social stratum. Like 
Crane, Samuel N. Harper learned as much from chats as from books. 

The story of the guidance and financial assistance given by Crane 
to Samuel N. Harper is set down in most of its important details in 
the late Professor Harper’s memoirs and need not be retold here. We 
should, nevertheless, mark in passing the spirit of independence 
which Crane wished Harper to preserve at all costs, especially at 
the very start of the young man’s Russian studies: 


| 
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There was danger, under the somewhat extraordinary procedure of his in- 
dividual support of my studies, that a feudal relationship might develop. 
Mr. Crane, for his part, promised that he would never interfere in any way 
with the objectivity of my work or make any effort to influence its direction. 
He was always free to ask me to do this or that particular thing, but I was 
always free to refuse when I felt it interfered with my main work. To these 
conditions we both adhered at all times. On his advice I laid down for myself 
many principles, some of them rather unusual. For example, 1 was never to 
have an investment in the country which I was studying; I was never to ac- 
cept employment from a foreign government; and I was to remain abroad not 
longer than one year at a time without returning to America.® 


Crane’s support gave Harper much independence at the Univer- 
sity, long after the memory of President Harper could serve as pro- 
tection. Passionately fond of talk, Samuel N. Harper sometimes said 
things that proved unpopular with this or that person of importance. 
On occasion, there would be a hint of trouble because of that, though 
never any real trouble. In the middle and late 1930s, Harper used 
to say to me, half in jest, half earnestly: “I can take the Crane chair 
with me to any other university if ever matters don’t suit me here.” 


And perhaps he could, although I always doubted if he indeed would. 


VI 

The height of Crane’s (and Harper’s) active participation in Rus- 
sian events occurred, naturally enough, in 1917. Crane reached 
Russia in the spring of that year, one of the first outsiders to enter 
the country after the March Revolution. While there, he was ap- 
pointed by President Wilson to be a member of the Root Mission, 
and joined i it on its arrival in Petrograd on June 13. He was eager to 
help in the Mission’s task of keeping Russia in the war against 
Germany. 

The remarkably casual way in which Crane seemed to regard his 
departure for Russia that year of supreme crisis is illustrated by 
Lincoln Steffens. Halted in the Washington traffic, Steffens looked 
into the carriage that blocked him and saw Crane, whom he knew. 
Where was Crane going? Calmly Crane replied: ““To Russia. | am 


‘Harper, p. 30. The idea to train young Samuel as an expert on Russia was born 
during his father’s and Crane’s visit to Russia in 1900, in the course of which Presi- 
dent Harper became greatly impressed with Russia and her history, language, and 
literature, this despite the rather chilly reception he and Crane were accorded by 
Leo Tolstoy! See Harper, p. 7; also Thomas Wakefield Goodspeed, William Rainey 
Harper, First President of the University of Chicago, Chicago, The University of 
Chicago Press, 1928, pp. 179-180. 
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going to the State Department now to get a passport. Get in and 
come along.”’ And thus Steffens came along with Crane to Russia, 








They sailed together on a ship which carried Trotsky, who was de- | 


tained by the British in Halifax.! 


But there was no such air of casualness about Crane once he was | 


in the Russian vortex of that historic summer. As he, Harper, and 
Thomas Masaryk (who was then in Russia) took stock of the situa- 
tion, Crane was overcome with a feeling of pessimism. In dismay he 
viewed the forces of disintegration tearing his beloved Russia apart. 
“The cement seems to be running out,” he said. Lawlessness and 
chaos were rapidly spreading. Personal experiences underlined the 
sad impressions: on his way from Petrograd to Moscow, to attend a 
Russian church convention, Crane was robbed of his passport and 
money.'! His growing sense of urgency prompted him to send Stef- 
fens back to the United States to deliver an oral message from Keren- 
sky to Wilson, feeling as Crane did that the Root Mission’s written 
reports on the situation in Russia had somehow failed to convey the 
magnitude of the emergency.” 

On emerging from Russia in September 1917, Crane, in an inter- 
view in Stockholm, dolefully summarized the state of his favorite 
nation: “The people are losing the proper sense of their position in 
the scheme of worldly affairs. The human machine itself is disor- 
ganized. The wheels are out of place, girders are broken, shafts 
cracked, and pistons bent. . . . Steaming it up won’t do,” he con- 
tinued in his father’s engineering similes, “extensive and laborious 
repairs are necessary.” Crane had no faith in the rising Bolsheviks 
as social engineers. He spoke of their “ignorance of economics,” but 


he noted that “‘city-dwelling factory workers” were with the Bolshe- | 


viks in this impending conflict “against the more conservative and 
clear-visioned peasant farmers.”?® 


Came the November Revolution, and in January 1918, Crane, now | 


back in the United States, spoke yet more mournfully of “Russia 


lying prostrate, the prey of adventurers.” He described arrests of | 


“the friends of liberty—the real democrats who fought for the revo- 


«The Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens, New York, Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, 1931, IT, 743-746. 
Harper, pp. 106-107. 


2The Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens, 11,764. For the work of the Root Mission | 


and Crane’s réle therein see Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United 


States, 1918, Russia, Volume 1, Washington, D. C., The Department of State, 1931, | 


Pp: 107-153. 
'8The Chicago Daily News, September 26, 1917. 
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lution and were sidetracked when it came.” He said that Milyukov, 
“the ablest and finest living Russian,” was menaced and might be 
killed by the Bolsheviks at any time. He was asked (and he asked 
himself): ““What was the world, and in particular America, to do 
about Russia?’ Crane saw a partial answer in Wilson’s appeal to the 
Russians. He declared: “It is extremely necessary for the Russian 
masses to understand that we are still concerned with their affairs 
and that we desire to help them get established on a new democratic 
basis. This will hearten them very much.” Meanwhile, the arts of 
Russia must not be forgotten by the outside world. ‘““The Bolsheviki 
hate beauty of any kind, and a part of the responsibility of the rest 
of the world is to conserve such beauty as still exists in Russia, for 
Russia is fundamentally an artistic nation.” 

This reflected the work Crane had already begun to plan and 
carry out: helping those Russian intellectuals who were escaping 
from Russia, often in complete destitution. But the tales of horrors 
constantly brought from Russia by various travelers put to a severe 
test Crane’s devotion to that great land. He looked around for re- 
afirmation of his faith in the Slav race. He found it, in 1g1g, in the 
newly established state of Czechoslovakia, where his son, Richard T. 
Crane III, served as United States Minister, and whither Charles R. 
Crane journeyed from the scenes of the Paris Peace Conference, 
which he was then observing as a private individual. On returning 
to Paris, he said: ‘“The little Czechoslovak state is the healthiest and 
sanest place in Europe, . . . the greatest possible contrast with its 
great Slavic relative, Russia, to the east. Although Czechoslovakia 
is a young and inexperienced state, there is order instead of chaos. 
Construction and not destruction is the main note, and murder, 
either as a pastime or as a governmental function, has no existence.’’® 
Between these lines we can read Crane’s wistful question: ““Why 
isn’t Russia like that?” 

He turned to his other interests, serving as the American Commis- 
sioner on Mandates in Turkey in 191g, and accepting the post of 
Minister to China early next year. The latter appointment was by 
his friend, President Wilson; yet his old enemy, Philander C. Knox, 
was now a senator with much weight in the Senate’s Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. Knox was reported to have called Crane “‘an ec- 
centric visionary,” wholly unfitted for the post in China."* Never- 


“Jbid., January 9, 1918. 
'6Tbid., October 7, 1919. 
“The Chicago Tribune, February 25, 1920. 
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theless, on March 16, 1920, Crane’s appointment was approved by 
the committee, and he served in China from May 1920 to June 1921. 

Still, he could not forget Russia. As the Republicans came into 
power once again, and it was time for Crane to leave his post in 
Peking, he conceived the daring idea of returning to the States via 
Russia. But Moscow thrice refused to give Crane permission to cross 
its territory, or at least failed to reply to his inquiries. Convinced of 
the futility of further pressure, Crane distributed a carload of sup- 
plies he had accumulated for the Siberian journey and started out 
for Vladivostok, thence to sail homeward. 

At that time Alexander M. Krasnoshchekov was running things at 
Chita as the strong man of the Far Eastern Republic, that temporary 
buffer state of the Soviets. As Alexander Tobelson, before World 
War I and the Russian Revolution, he had been an immigrant tailor, 
paperhanger, and law student in Chicago. He knew of Crane and 
wanted to be of help to him. Just as Crane was starting out for 
Vladivostok, Krasnoshchekov telegraphed him that on his, Krasnosh- 
chekov’s, representations, the Moscow government was now unofh- 
cially sanctioning Crane’s trip across Siberia. 

Crane restocked his freight car with nails, needles, toothbrushes, 
and medicines to be used in Russia for currency. To be on the safe 
side, he carried Russian currency, too, paying three thousand dollars 
for one hundred million Soviet rubles. This money was in bales oc- 
cupying a large part of Crane’s freight car. The freight car was 
welded to the Crane party’s passenger car, to make sure that the 
valuable boxcar wouldn’t be “‘accidentally” lost on the way. 

Crane was accompanied by his son, John Oliver Crane; also 
Paul M. Dutko, American Vice Consul in Harbin, who helped out 
Crane’s rusty Russian as an interpreter; Donald M. Brodie, Crane’s 
secretary; and William M. Palmer, of the Chinese salt gabelle. The 
party took along a Chinese cook who, in his turn, recruited en route a 
Chinese laundryman. Leaving Chita on the evening of July 2, 1921, 
the Crane group spent six weeks and made fifteen stops crossing some 
7oo miles of the Far Eastern Republic and about 5,000 miles of 
Soviet Russia. Such was Crane’s twenty-third trip into Russia, 
surely different from any he had taken before or was to take after. 

The railroads of Russia were in a sorry condition, and Crane fully 
experienced the prediction of his friend, John F. Stevens, the Ameri- 
can railroad expert, who had told him in Harbin that he would find 
Russian trains “strings of match boxes coupled with hairpins and 
drawn by samovars.” His supplies, especially medicine, proved to 
be most useful. The paper money was practically of no use, infla- 
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tion raging unchecked, and Crane seriously believed his own asser- 
tion that one of Lenin’s decrees permitted employees in the govern- 
ment’s printing plants to remain after working hours to print money 
for their personal needs. 

On completing his journey, Crane declared that Russia of the 
Soviets was infinitely worse off than under the Imperial régime, even 
of the days of Ivan the Terrible. “Soviet Russia is a great prison, 
and all the inhabitants are prisoners, living in cell-like grooves. If 
they make an attempt to get out of their cells, they are, figuratively, 
taken to the hangman. The starvation . . . is more than a mere 
lack of food. It is intellectual, artistic, and spiritual starvation as 
well. The great era of Russian art, literature, and drama promised 
at the outset of the Soviet régime did not materialize.”’” 

He spoke of the Bolsheviks as “the new bourgeoisie and the new 
aristocracy” who, having “‘stolen an Empire, right out from under 
the eyes of the world,” were now pushing Russia “back to the dark- 
ness in which she lay before the time of Peter the Great.” In 1921, 
he did not blame Russian workers as he had done in 1917. He now 
said: “The dictators of Russia have betrayed the workmen of the 
world. The workers had nothing to do with what took place.” 
Crane’s message to the world was twofold: first, the Russian refugees 
abroad must be helped, so that Russian culture might be saved at 
least in part; second, no civilized government should have official 
relations with the Soviets. To implement the first part of his mes- 
sage, he suggested a few figures: “If Russia is helped, I believe that 
one dollar invested here, among these refugees, will do more good 
than one hundred dollars expended for relief in the Volga district.” 
This did not mean, however, that he was against relief of the Volga 
starving. He urged sending grain, food, and seed, by ships to Novo- 
rossiisk and Mariupol. As for the second problem, of non-intercourse 
with Russia’s new rulers, he held out an interesting possibility: during 
the last four or five years, the reigning group in Moscow “has had 
no respite, no rest whatever; and is becoming very tired.”” He hinted 
the group’s early decay: ‘ ‘The job of pushing 150 million people in a 
direction contrary to all their traditions, affections, and interests 


_ has pretty well worn out the Moscow crowd.” 


"Jbid., October 26, 1921. 

"The Chicago Daily News, October 25, 1921; The Chicago Tribune, October 26, 
1921. There is no gainsaying Crane’s anti-Soviet stand of those years. Yet, know- 
ing the sharp anti-Soviet bias of the press of the time (and of The Chicago Tribune 
at all times), it may be advisable to discount at least some of Crane’s belligerency 
as it appears to us in these interviews. Some of the expressions may have been more 


fla- | the reporters’ than his own. 
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Mrs. Lillie tells me that on that visit to Russia, “Charles spoke to 
the chief churchman of Russia, the one who was then in hiding or at 
least persecuted. I believe his name was Tikhon. They had to be 
careful in their conversation, but Tikhon managed to whisper a 
message to my brother. It was a message to the Pope. And I believe 
my brother delivered it to the Pope.” 
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Thereafter, increasingly, Crane turned to the Near and Middle | 
East. In 1922, as we have already mentioned, he was active in the 
problems of Syria, although not as feverishly as the press and the 
bazaar rumor of the Orient represented him to be. In 1923, he praised 
the Turks and their reforms. In 1924, he traveled in Palestine, 
Egypt, and the Middle East. In the spring of 1925, he was in Con- 
stantinople on his way from India where he had gone as far north 
as the Tibetan frontier. But even there he could not forget or escape 
matters Russian. He spoke to a newspaperman in Turkey of the 
Russian effort to penetrate the East—to influence even Lhassa. He 
said: “Everywhere the Bolsheviks are adopting all the old Russian | 
imperial policies.” ® He longed for a different, more soothing Russia. 
He yearned for her old beautiful ritual and music, and that spring 
traveled to Sofia for the Easter services which would remind him of 
the Russia that was no more. There were press reports that Soviet 
agents in the Near East kept him under ceaseless secret surveillance.” 
I find references to a trip he made to Russia in 1923, but it must have 
been a very short journey. Mrs. Lillie tells me: 

“Charles was well along in years when the Revolution happened. 
He couldn’t so easily adjust himself to the new Russia. He used to 
go to old Russia to see his friends, but most of his friends either died 
as the result of the Revolution, or fled abroad, or were in hiding. 
There was truly nothing for him to do in Russia after the Revolu- 
tion.” 

Toward the end of the 1920s, Samuel N. Harper made his peace | 
with the Soviets, and Crane apparently respected Harper’s reasons | 
for doing so. In 1932, he even sent Harper to the Near East because | 
he wanted his representative in the Arab world, George Antonius, | 
to hear from Harper “a firsthand and full account of Sovietism.”” | 
In the middle 1930s, John N. Hazard was enabled to go to Moscow | 

Dispatch from Constantinople, The Chicago Tribune, April 15, 1925. 


J bid., December 23, 1924. 
*1Harper, p. 187. 
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for a three-year term as a student of Soviet law, thanks to a fellow- 
ship from Crane’s Institute of Current World Affairs. Finally, in the 
late spring of 1937, Crane went on his last trip to Russia in a spirit of 
conciliation, or at least seeking a friendlier understanding of the 
Soviets than he had. 

The journey of 1937 stemmed from an offhand remark made by 
Crane to his friend and associate, Walter S. Rogers, that to round 
out his career he would like to see Russia just once more. Rogers 
quietly decided to arrange this, despite Crane’s feeling that the 
Soviet government would not give him a visa. Rogers was right in 
thinking that Moscow would welcome Crane, as it welcomed so 
many other early foreign opponents of the Soviet régime—to win 
them as friends. Crane, when told by Rogers that a visa was waiting 
for him, was doubly surprised by Rogers’ having taken seriously his 
casual remark about wanting to go to Russia; and by the Soviets’ 
willingness to admit him. Gamely he went, in spite of his advanced 
age, poor health, and whatever misgivings that may have troubled 
him. 

From that trip Crane brought home a number of positive impres- 
sions. He had gone to see something good and progressive in the 
Soviet land. He carried back to the States a renewed faith in the 
destiny of the Russian people. Harper in his memoirs recalled that 
in 1937-38, when the Soviets were not too popular in certain sections 
of American public opinion, “it was Charles R. Crane, my lifelong 
friend and benefactor, who really put me on my feet again.” There 
followed this episode: 


Mr. Crane, it seems, when I visited him where he was convalescing at Woods 
Hole on Cape Cod, had at last reconciled himself, to a large extent, to the Soviet 
setup in Russia. “There is much of what old Russia was striving for in this new 
constitution,” he told me. “The Russian people have secured the most promis- 
ing channels of self-expression and self-assertion I have yet known them to 
have in all the thirty years I have studied them. And don’t get too discour- 
aged,” he added. “The Russian people are coming through and on top. The 
Russians, I believe, are going to contribute very considerably—perhaps even 
more considerably than any other nation—to the whole solution of our common 
internal and international problems.” These proved to be virtually the last 
words that Mr. Crane ever said to me, because by the time I was free to visit 
him again, Mr. Crane had passed away.?? 


Others who knew Crane at the time felt that Crane was still ap- 
proving of the Russian people much more than of their régime. 


*Tbid., p. 248. 
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During and after that brief last trip to his beloved land, he held the 


view that there was nothing to be sad about—nothing to bemoan. 
To the very last he was a most hopeful man, a sheer optimist. The 
Stalinist Constitution of 1936, he cautioned himself and others, was 
not yet fully realized, but, he said, the Russian people would grow 
into it. 


: em : ' , 
A particularly apt description of Crane’s feelings and views on | 


Russia at the close of his life comes to me from Dr. Hazard, who was 
chief among Crane’s guides in Moscow that spring of 1937: 

“Mr. Crane was very much impressed with the Russian people, 
and he felt that this particular—Soviet—government did for the 





people certain things that the old Russian government had failed to | 


do. He meant the great increase in education, also economic oppor- 
tunity. With that as a stepping stone the people would, he felt, press 
further to work out their destiny. And with his sense of history he 
had tremendous faith in the future of the Russians.” 

In other and final words, Charles R. Crane tried to see beyond his 
society and his time. He tried to see one or two hundred years into 
the future. And only the future will show to what extent he was 
right in his extraordinary faith in Russia and the Russians. 
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U.S.S.R. and UN 


By Wiii1am Henry CHAMBERLIN 


HE Soviet Union is a charter member of the United Nations. It 
Ti officially one of the Big Five powers, with a permanent seat 
in the Security Council and a right to veto any action by the Coun- 
cil. This represents a sharp contrast to the original Soviet policy of 
standing aloof from the League of Nations, which for many years 
was regularly denounced in the Soviet press as an agency of capi- 
talist reaction and instrument of intervention against Russia. 

Yet there are some points of similarity between the general atti- 
tude of the Soviet leaders toward the League and their present 
attitude toward the U.N. Russia reversed its negative position in 
regard to the League of Nations and entered that organization in 
1934. Stalin explained this reversal with the statement: 


In spite of the resignation of Germany and Japan from the League, or 
maybe for that very reason, the League may become an obstacle that might 
prevent or at least postpone war. If this be the case, if the League may be an 
obstacle to war and if it prove able to advance the cause of peace, then we are 
not against the League. 


For several years Maxim Litvinov, at that time Soviet Com- 
missar of Foreign Affairs, was a prominent figure in the deliberations 
of the League and identified himself closely with the ideals of col- 
lective security and “‘indivisible peace.” 

This phase in the evolution of Soviet foreign policy ended after the 
Munich Agreement in the autumn of 1938. The Soviet Government 
then began to seek security by quite different means. Litvinov 
resigned his office in May 1939, and was succeeded by the present 
Soviet Foreign Minister, V. M. Molotov. The conclusion of the 
Soviet-German Pact of August 23, 1939, which was accompanied and 
followed by secret Soviet-German agreements for the division of all 
Eastern Europe into Soviet and German spheres of influence, marked 
a turning away from the Western powers. 

The Soviet Union was excluded from the League of Nations when 
it refused to consider the League’s offer of mediation in the war 
between Russia and Finland which began on November 30, 1939. 
Hitler’s attack on the Soviet Union on June 21, 1941, gave the 
impetus to a new turn in Soviet foreign policy, a turn which led up 
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to the participation of the Soviet Union in the United Nations, suc. 
cessor to the League as an experiment in world co-operation among 
nations for the avowed purpose of maintaining the peace. 

So it may be noted that the Soviet attitude toward the League 
passed through three definite phases: suspicious hostility, participa- 
tion, and contemptuous turning away. Each phase represented | 
what was considered an immediate need of Soviet foreign policy. | 
There is strong reason to believe that the Soviet attitude toward the 
United Nations is not a priori favorable or hostile, but is rather 
guided by pragmatic considerations. The Soviet government may | 
be expected to co-operate with the United Nations so long as this co- 
operation seems advantageous from the standpoint of Soviet foreign | 
policy. It has felt free and will feel free to limit the forms of this | 
co-operation in line with what it conceives to be its political and 
ideological interests. 

The United Nations was an outgrowth of the wartime coalition 
against the Axis powers. The term was first used in a joint declara- 
tion signed by the United States, the Soviet Union, Great Britain, 
and twenty-three other powers engaged in the war, published in 
Washington on January 1, 1942. This declaration proclaimed 
adhesion to the principles of the Atlantic Charter and pledged the 
signatories to employ their full resources, military and economic, 
“against those members of the Tripartite Pact and its adherents 
with which such government is at war” and not to make a separate 
armistice or peace. 

Soviet acceptance of the principles of the Atlantic Charter had 
been affirmed earlier, on September 24, 1941, by Ivan Maisky, 
Soviet Ambassador to Great Britain, at an inter-Allied meeting in 
London. Maisky declared that the Soviet Union was and is guided in 
its foreign policy by the principle of self-determination of nations. 
He also advocated ‘“‘collective action against aggressors” and as- 
serted that the Soviet Union has fought for complete and general 
disarmament. 

The ideal of a peacetime association of nations does not figure very 


prominently in the wartime addresses of Stalin. These are mostly | 


concerned with appeals to national patriotism and Pan-Slav sol- 
idarity. However, one finds a suggestion of such an association in 
the text of the Anglo-Soviet twenty-year treaty of alliance, signed in 
London on May 26, 1942. Article III, Section I of this Treaty reads 
as follows: 
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The high contracting parties declare their desire to unite with other like- 
minded states in adopting proposals for common action to preserve peace and 
resist aggression in the postwar period. 


It was at Dumbarton Oaks, in Washington, that the first rough 
draft of the future United Nations Charter was worked out with 
| Soviet participation in the summer of 1944. In some respects this 
draft followed the League model. There was an Assembly, in which 
every member had a seat, and a Council, with permanent seats for 
the major powers and rotating memberships to be held for one- and 
= terms by minor powers. 

There were, at the same time important differences between the 
| dimaue and the United Nations, constitutions. The League had es- 
tablished the principle that no nation could vote on its own case. 
It was only because of this principle that the adverse judgments of 
the League on Japan’s seizure of Manchuria, the Italian invasion of 
Ethiopia, and the Soviet attack on Finland were possible. 

There was a division of opinion on this subject at Dumbarton 
Oaks, the Soviet Union holding out for an absolute veto on sanctions 
which might be directed against itself while the United States and 
Great Britain apparently favored a formula which would have ex- 
cluded parties to a dispute from voting. 

The Soviet contention was granted at Yalta. The Soviet govern- 
ment obtained another, although less important concession at this 
conference. It was agreed that the Ukrainian and Byelorussian 
Soviet Republics should receive individual seats and votes in the 
Assembly. Even after this concession the countries within the 
Soviet orbit of political influence, which could be counted on to vote 
with Russia, are a small minority of the fifty-four states which now 
belong to the United Nations. 

There was not very much logic in the separate admission of the 
Ukraine and Byelorussia. The Soviet Union is either a centralized 
unitary state, in which case it is entitled to one vote, or a federation 
of independent states like the members of the British Common- 
wealth. In this case every one of the seventeen constituent republics 
would be entitled to an individual vote, on the same basis as Canada 
and South Africa, Australia, and New Zealand. No realistic student 
of Soviet politics would feel much doubt that the Soviet Union be- 
longs in the former category. A sentimental argument for the ad- 
mission of the Ukraine and Byelorussia as individual members of the 
Assembly was their heavy suffering during the war. 
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There are several other divergences between the League of Nations 
Covenant and the United Nations Charter, and these divergences, as 
a rule, emphasize the predominant rdle of the big powers in the new 
organization. There is, for instance, no specific guaranty of the terri- 
torial integrity and independence of member states, such as one 
finds in the League Covenant. 

The Assembly of the League was “authorized to deal . . . with 
any matter within the sphere of action of the League or affecting the 
peace of the world.’ But the General Assembly of the United Na- 





ae 


tions is forbidden “‘on its own initiative to make recommendations | 


on any matter relating to the maintenance of international peace 
and security which is being dealt with by the Security Council.” 


The Soviet Union has consistently upheld the veto right of the | 


great powers in the most uncompromising form. Its motives have 
been understandable. It fears the consequences of being outvoted 
by the majority of powers which, under present conditions, may be 
expected to side with the United States and Great Britain. 

The Soviet government has also, up to the present time, delib- 
erately limited its co-operation with subsidiary agencies of the U.N. 
Although it took part in the Bretton Woods Conference which 


— -— 


worked out the statutes of an International Bank of Reconstruction | 


and an International Monetary Fund, it has not yet associated it- 
self with the work of these institutions. It has taken no part in the 
work of the Food and Agricultural Organization. It has stood aside 
from U.N.E.S.C.O., the United Nations agency for promoting inter- 
national cultural co-operation. 

The reasons for this aloof attitude toward the Bank and the Fund 
are somewhat obscure. Stalin has intimated Soviet interest in for- 
eign credits as a means of hastening Russia’s recovery from the 
devastation of the war. The Bank and the Fund might furnish such 
credits. There are two possible explanations of the Soviet attitude. 
Strained political relations with the United States, the most impor- 
tant source of surplus capital in the world, might adversely affect 
a Soviet application for a large loan from the Bank or the Fund. 


Moreover, it was the avowed purpose of the Bretton Woods con- | 


ference to restore the exchangeability of national currencies and to 
make possible multilateral trading. 

The Soviet economy has long been associated with a currency 
which is good only for use within Soviet frontiers. It is legally for- 
bidden to take Soviet rubles in or out of Russia. The nominal ex- 
change value of the ruble, five to the dollar, is entirely arbitrary and 
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bears little relation to the level of world prices or to the cost of living 
in Russia. It is almost unthinkable that the Soviet government 
would change this currency system, and for this reason it may have 
decided to abstain from participation in efforts to promote currency 
stabilization on an international basis. 

Soviet nonparticipation in the Food and Agriculture Organization 
and in U.N.E.S.C.O. is easier to understand. The Soviet government 
has always maintained an attitude of extreme secrecy about its 
national production figures. Information about industrial and agri- 
cultural output which is readily available in most countries is with- 
held altogether or made available in casual and fragmentary form. 
From the Soviet standpoint, association with the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization would entail giving up secret data in exchange for 
material about agricultural conditions in other countries which it 
could easily obtain. 

Soviet reluctance to join an organization which is designed to 
promote international cultural co-operation is even more compre- 
hensible. For the Soviet authorities have given repeated proofs of 
their desire to isolate the Soviet peoples from indiscriminate contact 
with the ideology of the non-Communist world. Limitations on 
social contacts between the few foreigners in Russia and the Rus- 
sians are notorious. There is a very severe and close censorship of 
foreign books and newspapers and foreign publications with political 
and economic material which is controversial from the Communist 
standpoint are not available for mass circulation in Russia. 

For reasons of national prestige the Soviet government has occa- 
sionally sponsored scientific congresses in Russia, and traditional 
Russian hospitality was shown to foreign scientists who attended 
these congresses. But it does not wish to be drawn into an organiza- 
tion which would aim at an all-around lowering of barriers to free 
contact between intellectuals of all countries. 

At the present time, the Soviet government enjoys a favorable 
position in its cultural competition with the western world. The 
political and economic claims of Communism are most vigorously 
promoted by the Communist parties in foreign countries and their 
many affiliated “front” organizations. The case for alternative 
philosophies is kept away from the Russian people by all the means 
at the disposal of a highly perfected police state. The Soviet au- 
thorities naturally see no reason why they should change this situa- 
tion, which is favorable, from their standpoint, and permits them to 
regulate the inflow and outflow of cultural influences as they see fit. 
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Although it has remained outside many of the U.N. subsidiary 
agencies, the Soviet Union has taken an active part in the delibera- 
tions of the Security Council. It has appreciated the publicity 
facilities of such a worldwide forum as the U.N. provides and has 
been quick to take the initiative in raising controversial questions, 
Its representatives have criticized the presence of British troops in 
Indonesia (now withdrawn) and Greece, have accused the Greek 
government of fomenting border disturbances which are attributed 
to Yugoslav, Albanian, and Bulgarian sources by Greece, and have 
been indefatigable in demanding that measures be taken against the 
régime of General Franco in Spain. 

The most serious crisis in the relations between the Soviet Union 
and the U.N. occurred in connection with the Iranian situation in 
the spring of 1946. Soviet troops had remained in Iran after the 
withdrawal of American and British forces and beyond the date 
(March 2) prescribed for general evacuation under the terms of the 
wartime Soviet-British-Iranian treaty. The Iranian government ap- 
pealed to the Security Council. 

Iran’s right to be heard was firmly upheld by the United States 
and Great Britain, although the Soviet representative in the Coun- 
cil, Andrei Gromyko, with the assistance of his one sympathizer in 
that eleven-man body, the Polish representative Oskar Lange, tried 
to delay unfavorable action, partly by invoking the veto power, 
partly by absenting himself from sessions of the Council where the 
Iranian question was to be discussed. 

The edge was taken off a tense situation when it became reason- 
ably certain that the Soviet troops had been withdrawn, although 
some weeks after the treaty date. For a time it seemed as if the 
Soviet government had gained substantial fruits of pressure, as a 
pro-Soviet local régime was set up in Azerbaijan, the northwestern 
province of Iran, the pro-Soviet Tudeh Party exercised considerable 
influence on the government, and favorable consideration was in- 
dicated for the Soviet request for oil concessions in Northern Iran. 
Later in the year, however, for reasons which are not altogether 
clear, there was at least a temporary shift in Iranian politics. The 
Tudeh Party was curbed and the local régime in Azerbaijan was 
expelled by intervention of the central government troops. 

What was considered an excessive use of the veto power in the 
Council has been criticized by representatives of some of the medium 
and smaller powers. Australian representatives have been especially 
outspoken. A mildly worded resolution on this subject was passed 
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by the General Assembly. The Soviet Union, up to the end of 1946, 
had used the veto power eight times and France once. It had not 
been employed by the other three nations entitled to use it, the 
United States, Great Britain, and China. Toward the end of 1946, 
there were one or two cases in which the Soviet representative in the 
Council took a more conciliatory stand by abstaining from voting 
without insisting that abstention should be considered a veto. The 
Soviet press and Soviet spokesmen have consistently upheld the 
alleged necessity of agreement among the great powers as the neces- 
sary foundation of U.N. procedure. 

The Soviet Foreign Minister, V. M. Molotov, proposed a general 
reduction in armaments and elimination of atomic weapons in a 
speech before the United Nations Assembly, late in October 1946. 
The American representative, Senator Warren Austin, accepted the 
ideal of arms limitation, but stressed the importance of international 
inspection and control as an indispensable part of an arms limitation 
agreement. 

Later Molotov conceded the principle of international inspection 
and control and proposed the formation of two commissions under 
the Security Council, one to deal with arms reduction, the other 
with atomic weapons. As late as February 1947, the American and 
Soviet views were still wide apart. America stood for priority for its 
scheme of international control of atomic energy and the elimination 
of the veto when it is a question of punishing violators of the con- 
vention. The Soviet Union urged simultaneous discussion of gen- 
eral disarmament and opposed renunciation of the veto right. 

The record of Soviet participation in the U.N. so far does not con- 
firm either the optimists who expected the Soviet government to 
abandon overnight the suspicious isolationism which is an inevitable 
consequence of certain Communist dogmas, or the pessimists who 
anticipated a Soviet withdrawal from the organization. The Soviet 
government is using the U.N. machinery with discrimination and 
certainly shows no signs of going in for a “one world” conception of 
the international political scene. 

But, barring some crisis of greater magnitude than any that has 
yet arisen in the relations between Russia and the West, a Soviet 
withdrawal from the U.N. is improbable. For such a withdrawal 
would make for the creation of the very development which has 
always been a nightmare of Soviet statesmen: a world coalition from 
which the Soviet Union would be excluded. 





Lenin, Stolyprn, and the Russian 
Village 
By Bertram D. WoLrFE 


N June 16, 1907, Premier Stolypin' peremptorily dissolved the 

Second Duma,” using as pretext the revolutionary speeches 
concerning armed insurrection in which Lenin and his fellow Bol- 
sheviks had indulged at the London united party congress. Duma 
deputies had participated in these conspirative discussions, Stolypin 
declared (they happened to be Menshevik deputies, opposed to 
Lenin’s viewpoint), and he demanded that these conspirers against 
the State be expelled from the Duma. When the latter body hesi- 
tated to deprive them of their mandates and immunities, Stolypin 
dissolved it. Then, without the requisite legislative approval, by 
simple ukaz, the government revised the electoral laws so that they 
would not again give a majority to the oppositions, as they had in 
the First and Second Dumas. The terms of the new wkaz, generally 
known as “the coup d’état of June 16, 1907,” cut the value of a 
peasant’s vote, or the degree of peasant representation, in half. The 
number of labor electors was cut by one-third. The representation 
of Poles and other deputations from the border countries was enor- 
mously reduced. The Third Duma was thus packed with landowners 
and their agents, priests, Great-Russian nationalists, state officials, 
and other conservatives. All the oppositions: Kadets, Poles, Social 
Democrats, Social Revolutionaries, Trudoviks, etc. were cut to an 
insignificant minority. 

Upon “the coup d’état of June 16, 1907,” a new cry arose for 
boycott of the Duma elections. The Social Revolutionary Party 
reverted for a time to that tactic, while Lenin’s Bolshevik faction of 
the Social Democratic Party overwhelmed him once more. This was 
a “cardboard, comic opera Duma,” they cried, and the Constitution 


*This article is part of a chapter from a forthcoming triple biography of Lenin, 
Trotsky, and Stalin, entitled Three Who Made a Revolution, scheduled for publica- 
tion by Dial Press in 1947 [Ed.]. 

1Peter Arkadyevich Stolypin was made President of the Council of Ministers 
(Premier) in 1906 and remained in that post until his death by assassination in 1911. 

?The Second Duma sat from March §, 1907 until its dissolution on June 16, 1907. 
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was now a mere fraud. What self-respecting revolutionary could so 
humiliate himself and so deceive the masses as to participate in such 
undemocratic elections, play a réle in such a farce, pretend that 
anything could be accomplished in such a travesty on the idea of 
popular representation? 

But Lenin knew no finical pride as to the kind of institution in 
which he would work if he could thereby serve the revolution; “In a 
pig-sty if necessary,” he told his comrades. Moreover, he had been 
studying Stolypin and his maneuvers with increasing respect. Here 
was an opponent, he realized, worthy of his steel, a man who with 
opposite intentions but from similar premises was doing much what 
Lenin would have done had he been a champion of the existing order 
and an enemy of the revolution. 

Stolypin’s policy as Premier combined measures to diminish the 
franchise of “unreliable elements” and to repress open revolutionary 
activity with a series of bold positive schemes for modernizing 
Russian life, reforming agriculture, and stabilizing the Tsarist 
régime. As if he had studied Lenin’s Development of Capitalism in 
Russia and all Lenin’s writings on the agrarian question, Stolypin 
proceeded now to foster capitalism in agriculture, to promote class 
differentiation in the village, to break down the communal village or 
mir, to secrete out a new class of property-minded individual peasant 
proprietors as a rural support for the existing order (“I put my 
wages, not on the needy and the drunken, but on the sturdy and the 
strong’). 

The trouble with the Emancipation of 1861, reasoned Stolypin, 
was that it actually preserved and fostered the peasant commune 
instead of setting up a class of individual proprietors. Each com- 
munal village had received the entire area of land allotted to its 
members as a communal holding under a system of collective re- 
sponsibility for the redemption payments of all its members. The 
commune itself then divided the land for tilling among its members 
according to the size of the families, and fresh subdivisions took place 
every few years to keep up with population changes. Hence there 
was no inducement to improve the land, and no sense of private 
ownership such as characterized Western farmers and tended to 
make them socially conservative. The system conserved communal 
or corporate ideology. It preserved the memory of serfdom, and 
reminded the former serfs that they had gotten on the average only 
half of the land they had tilled for their lords before emancipation. 
Thus it kept alive the idea that the half-way job might be completed 
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by adding the rest of the land of the big landowner to the communal 
village land fund. 

Now Stolypin set about to create in Russia a class of individual 
small proprietors. He abolished the Zemski Nachalnik (Land Cap- 
tain) who kept the village in tutelage; he instituted equal individual 
civil rights for peasants with the rest of the population; he inaugu- 
rated a series of land and loan laws which would encourage all the 
more energetic to withdraw from the communes and become in- 
dividual owners of their share of the land. “The natural counter- 
weight to the communal principle,” he said, “‘is individual ownership; 
the small owner is the nucleus on which rests all stable order in the 
State.” In short, he tried to create the conservative, property- 
minded class that the Marxists had wrongly imagined the Russian 
peasant already to be. This was sound reactionary politics, Lenin 
told himself with ungrudging admiration. 

And no less sound was Stolypin’ s ukaz limiting the voting power | 
of elements opposed to the régime while he enlarged the voting power 
of its supporters. So Lenin, too, would act in 1g18, when he made a 
worker’s vote equal to that of five peasants. 

Between 1907 and 1918, under the Stolypin land reform laws, 
2,000,000 peasant families seceded from the village mir and became | 
individual proprietors. All through the war the movement con- 
tinued, so that by January 1, 1916, 6,200,000 families, out of ap- 
proximately 16,000,000 eligible, had made application for separation. 
Lenin saw the matter as a race with time between Stolypin’s re- 
forms, and the next upheaval. Should an upheaval be postponed 
for a couple of decades, the new land measures would so transform 
the countryside that it would no longer be a revolutionary force. 
How near Lenin came to losing that race is proved by the fact that | 
in 1917, when he called upon the peasants to “take the land,” they | 
already owned three-fourths of all arable land in European Russia. 


And, curiously enough, if the same trend had been continued at the | y 


same rate, all land would have been owned by individual peasants | 
by 1935 or 1936, that is, just about the time when Stalin’s agrarian | 

“counter-reformation” had completed the new expropriation of the 
individual peasants and the consolidation of the “collectivized” 
communal village.* 


The above figures are all approximations since various sources use varying areas 
and criteria, and the process was incomplete when, in 1917, the trend away from the | 
communal village was reversed by the Revolution. The most significant records are (7 
those of the Dane Kéféd who was Stolypin’s technical expert in the operation. | 
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In 1908 Lenin wrote: 


The Stolypin Constitution and the Stolypin agrarian policy, mark a new 
phase in the breakdown of the old, semi-patriarchal and semi-feudal system of 
Tsarism, a new movement towards its transformation into a middle class 
monarchy. . . . If this should continue for very long periods of time . . . it 
might force us to renounce any agrarian program at all. It would be an empty 
and stupid democratic phrase-mongering to say that the success of such a 
policy in Russia is “impossible.” It is possible! If Stolypin’s policy is con- 
tinued . . . then the agrarian structure of Russia will become completely 
bourgeois, the stronger peasants will acquire almost all the allotments of land, 
agriculture will become capitalistic, and any “solution” of the agrarian prob- 
lem—radical or otherwise—will become impossible under capitalism.‘ 


Thus the two men had opposing purposes, but in premises, in 
analysis of the possibilities, in tactical methods, they understood 
each other. It almost seemed as if Premier Peter Arkadyevich were 
addressing Bolshevik leader Vladimir Ilyich directly when, from the 
rostrum of the Duma, he made his famous declaration: “give us 
twenty-five years of peace and Russia will become unrecogniza- 
ble. . . . What you want is great upheavals, what we want is a great 
fatherland.” 

But the dark forces which Plehve’ had created and which Stolypin 


| continued to use to spy on the revolutionary movement were the 


very forces which struck him down. On September 14, 1911, in the 
presence of the Tsar and Tsarina at a gala performance in the best 


These ances — been analyzed in N. Karpov: The Agrarian Policy of Stolypin; 
Gregory A. Pavlovsky: Agrarian Russia on the Eve of the Revolution; Geroid T. 
Robinson: Rural Russia under the Old Regime. Their percentage conclusions differ 
because of different bases but all coincide as to the nature of the trend. According to 
Nicholas S. Timasheff: The Great Retreat, as a result of the land distribution during 
the Revolution of 1917 “the increase in the area tilled by the peasants did not ex- 
ceed eight percent; for an additional eight percent, the peasants no longer had to 
pay rent.” (p. 107.) The rest was not arable land. 

‘Proletarii, April 29, 1908, reprinted in Collected Works, Third Russian Edition, 
Vol. XII, p. 193. 

‘Vyacheslav Konstantinovich von Plehve, Minister of the Interior from 1g02 
until his assassination in 1904, developed the system of secret police espionage to a 
new high. Under his direction the police official Zubatov set up police controlled 
trade unions and the Priest Gapon began the organization of workers in St. Peters- 
burg which, indirectly, led to the revolution of 1905. Among those who plotted the 
assassination of Plehve were some of his own agents. The most celebrated of all the 
agents provocateurs were Azev, who led the terror section of the Social Revolutionary 
Party, and Malinovsky, who was the head of the Bolshevik Duma Fraction in the 
Third Duma. For the story of this last and his relations with Lenin, see: Lenin and 
| the Agent Provocateur Malinovsky, in The Russian Review, Autumn 1945. 
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theater in Kiev, an assassin’s bullet put an end to the career of Peter 
Arkadyevich Stolypin. The murderer was a Jewish lawyer named 
Mordka Bagrov, who seems to have been simultaneously an agent 
of the police and of the terrorist wing of the Social Revolutionary 
Party. The assassination was never fully cleared up. Circum- 
stances pointed to the possible complicity of the Department of the 
Interior whose secret police were guarding the Tsar, or at the very 
least, to the guilty negligence of the Kiev police authorities. The 
spectres of the agents provocateurs Azev and Malinovsky must have 
haunted Stolypin as he lay dying. The Tsar and Tsarina did not 





mourn the loss of the man who had tried so hard to save them. They | 
never even understood what he was doing. The great state that he | 


had hoped to reinforce and modernize by the combination of police 
force, legislative manipulation, and enlightened conservative eco- 


nomic and political measures, was taken over increasingly thence- 


forward by the dark and backward forces around Rasputin. Yet so 
well had Stolypin done his work that the agrarian reform continued 
to develop after his death. It was the sudden coming of war, and 
not the failure of his plans, which brought the fresh upheaval in 
time for Lenin. 

Lenin’s difficult position during the years of Stolypin’s rule has 


been well summed up by the historian and biographer of Lenin, | 


George Vernadsky: 


On these two contradictory premises—the first that of the stability of the 
Stolypin constitution and his whole regime, and the second that of the necessity 
to prepare quickly for a new revolution—Lenin based his tactics during the 
years of the Third and Fourth Dumas up to the World War. The first premise 
forced him to grasp the opportunities offered by legal institutions, such as the 


Duma, the labor organizations and the like, to further party aims. The second | 





premise made it necessary to guard against attributing any independent value | 


to these legal institutions. 


It was the first premise which kept him in constant conflict with 
his own comrades; the second premise kept him in conflict with the 
Mensheviks. When Stolypin dissolved the Second Duma and rigged 


the new electoral law, the Central Committee of the united Social 


Democratic Party (which, since its London Congress of May 1907 
had been under Lenin’s leadership) called an All-Russian Confer- 
ence, in July 1907, to prepare for the elections to the Third Duma: 

The Social Democratic Party at its first attempt to unite in a nationwide organ- 


zation in 1903 had actually split into two factions, Bolsheviks and Mensheviks. 
Nominally they remained members of one party, but developed their own discipline, 
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Lenin had just captured a majority in the Central Committee, but 
once more he lost control of his own faction. Out of 15 Bolshevik 
delegates to the electoral conference, 14 were for boycott! The lone 
dissident was Lenin. The faction deposed him as its spokesman, and 
chose Bogdanov to report for the Bolsheviks. Once more, as at 
Stockholm, Lenin voted with the Mensheviks, and Poles plus 
Bundists plus Mensheviks plus Lenin outvoted the Bolshevik 
delegation. 

All through 1908 this conflict smoldered in the Bolshevik faction, 
in forms too complicated for us to follow in detail. At times it 
seemed as if Lenin had persuaded a majority in favor of participa- 
tion in elections. Then the fight would break out in a new form 
because they would want to recall the elected deputies, virtually all 
Mensheviks, for not acting in a sufficiently revolutionary manner. 
(This trend was called otzovism or “‘recallism’” from the Russian 
word for recall.) Others wanted to present an ultimatum to the 
socialist Duma deputies in such form that it could only lead to their 
resignation from the party or their resignation or expulsion from 
the Duma. (This trend received the name of ‘“Ultimatism.”) All 
these boycottist and semi-boycottist trends rallied around the per- 
sonality of the philosopher Bogdanov who had succeeded Krassin as 
the number two man in Lenin’s leading committees. Among the 
Bolshevik leaders who sided with Bogdanov were Lunacharsky, 
Gorky, Krassin, Bazarov, the Bolshevik Duma Deputy Alexinsky, 
the historian Pokrovsky, the future G.P.U. leader Menzhinsky, the 
historian of the Bolshevik Party, Lyadov, the future Comintern 
leader, Manuilsky, and many others. Not until the middle of 1908 
did Lenin win a slender majority (18 to 14) on this question in 
Moscow, and, as late as 1909, he was still in a minority in St. Peters- 
burg. Only when Lenin felt strong enough and had built himself a 
new ¢rotka (the first three-man leadership had been Lenin, Krassin, 
Bogdanov; the second, Lenin, Bogdanov, Dubrovinsky; the third, 





newspapers, leading committees, etc. and spent more time fighting each other than 
Tsarism, until the Revolution of 1905 took them by surprise. Then the influx of 
great masses of rank and file members compelled the two general staffs to enter into 
an uneasy truce. The party, thus united, held a Congress in Stockholm, in 1906, 
where the Mensheviks had a majority, and another Congress in London, in 1907, 
where, with the aid of Poles, Letts, and other non-Russian delegates, Lenin won a 
slight majority. As the revolutionary wave declined after 1907, the old internal 
bitterness flared up sharper than ever until, in 1912, the split became thoroughgoing 
and permanent, when Lenin called a Congress of his own faction at Prague, and pro- 
nounced his Congress to be that of the Social Democratic Party as a whole. 
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which lasted till the 1917 Revolution, was Lenin, Zinoviev, Ka- | 


menev) did he proceed to expel without ceremony or constitutional | 
warrant all the boycottists, recallists, and ultimatists from his fac- | 
tion.’ 


Ultimately, all but two of these dissenters returned to the fold as | 


more unconditional followers than before. Only Bogdanov remained 
aloof because of his independent temperament and because of deep 


differences on philosophical matters. The other permanent loss was | 


Alexinsky, who became an anti-Bolshevik, then an anti-socialist. 
But, at the high tide of the boycottist movement in 1907, Lenin had 
been so alone that even the future constituents of his trozka, Zinoviev 
and Kamenevy, were lined up for a while against him. 

Once more, in this uncanny ability to appraise Stolypin cor- 
rectly and to adapt his tactics to the hard realities of revolutionary 
decline, Lenin proved so superior to his faction that, as, one by one, 
they returned rather sheepishly to the fold, they were more like 
sheep than before in their readiness to follow the leader. Here, for 
instance, are the words of the outstanding Marxist historian M. N., 


Pokrovsky: 


There was above all, his enormous capacity to see to the root of things, a 
capacity which finally awakened in me a sort of superstitious feeling. I fre- 
quently had occasion to differ from him on practical questions but I came off 
badly every time. When this experience had been repeated about seven times, 
I ceased to dispute and submitted to Lenin even if logic told me that one should 
act otherwise. I was henceforth convinced that he understood things better 


and was master of the power denied to me, of seeing about ten feet down into | 


the earth. 


If we bear this strange, freely made confession in mind, and the 
fact that it is the utterance of an original thinker whose histories are 
monuments of research and rational and logical interpretation, we 
get an insight into the mind of the Russian intellectual and into 
some of the sources of Lenin’s power over his followers. We get some 
insight, too, into how the power of Lenin came to be transformed 
into the power of Stalin. 

If the Duma question had been the only controversy at the 
Stockholm (1906) and London (1907) Congresses, Lenin would 
scarcely have dared to side with the Mensheviks on it, since it 
weuld have meant rupture with his faction. But actually, it was 


7For an account of how Lenin expelled Bogdanov and his associates, see the 
writer’s article in The Partisan Review, March-April, 1947, “Lenin as Philosopher.” 
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Ka- | overshadowed in all minds by a number of other issues which were 
ional | to keep the united party in turmoil until it split again six years later. 
>fac.| At the Stockholm Congress of 1906, as we know, the Bolsheviks 

| were in the minority. Yet, except on the Duma, where Lenin’s posi- 
Id as | tion was precarious, and on the ticklish business of revolutionary 
ained | holdups of banks and merchants, Lenin managed to retain the 
deep | offensive and, in no small measure, impose his views upon the ma- 
swas | jority. The Mensheviks were still too much under the spell of 1905, 
alist. | too lacking in the courage or the conviction necessary to say straight 
1had | out what they thought of the Moscow uprising (of December 1905) 
oviev | and of armed insurrection in general. Lenin pressed his advantage. 
When he offered a resolution on this question at Stockholm, all they 
cor. | could do was defeat it: they formulated no positive estimate of their 
onary | own. 
7 one, On the land question, too, as always throughout the history of 
e like | Russian Social Democracy, Lenin took the initiative. He it was 
e, for | who had written for the original party program of 1903 the demand 
M.N. for the return of the ofrezki—the pieces of common land cut off from 
the peasant estates at the time of the Emancipation. He had thought 
that a realistic, “immediate demand,” but 1905 had taught him how 
ings,a | inadequate it was and how little in tune with the mood fn peasan- 
fre. “Our mistake” he declared boldly “consisted in underestimating 
> the breadth and depth of the democratic, or rather bourgeois- 
should | democratic, movement among the peasantry. It is stupid to persist 
better | in this mistake now when the revolution has taught so much.” 
wninto| Lenin thus criticizing his own errors, Lenin learning from “His- 
tory” —here is Lenin at his best and greatest. Once more he caught 
the Menshevik majority at Stockholm off guard by proposing a new 


id the | agrarian program with two sweeping alternative or complementary 
les af proposals: support of the peasants in any attempts they might make 
yn, We at direct seizure of the land, or, as a more desirable variant, com- 
d into plete nationalization of the land by a victorious revolutionary gov- 
tsome | ernment which might then rent it, or, if need be, distribute it, to the 
ormed | peasantry. Lenin’s predilection for strengthening the future revolu- 

tionary state power made him prefer nationalization to disorderly 
at the seizure from below, and state control to general distribution. Yet 
would he knew—better than any other leader except Rosa Luxemburg— 
ince It that a revolution is infinitely more complicated and disorderly and 
it was 


chaotic than any preconceptions and tidy formulae for channelling 
see the its torrents. Hence, he thought of these alternative proposals not as 
sopher.” in sharp opposition to each other, but as varying aspects of one gen- 
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eral process which should break the power of the landowners, smash 
the old régime, win the support of the peasants for the workers’ 
party. In mid-1g17 it would be charged against him that he sud- 
denly ‘‘stole” the land program of the Social Revolutionary Party; 
but those who made the charge were too short of memory. The 
program on which the Social Revolutionaries claimed exclusive 
copyright was one of the related alternatives which he kept in mind 
from 1906 onward. 

Russian Marxists, both Bolshevik and Menshevik, tended to 


° . | 
view the peasantry with strong reserve as a backward, property- 


loving, potentially hostile “petty bourgeoisie.”” In this all Marxists, 
Lenin included, differed from the Social Revolutionaries. But, un- 
like his comrades, Lenin could not forget that the peasants were ina 
majority and discontented, and that no revolution could be made 
without them or against them in the Russian land. Moreover, deep 
within him there was a substratum of peasantophile tradition in- 
herited from the older Narodnik fighters. In the peasant question 
as in the terror, there was something, hard to put one’s finger on, 
which distinguished his interpretation of their common formulae 
from that of all the rest of his Marxist brethren—including those in 
his own faction. 

Instinctively, the Menshevik majority at Stockholm felt an aver- 
sion to Lenin’s plan for general seizure and nationalization or divi- 
sion of the land. To combat it, they hastily improvised a counter- 
program of “municipalization.” His “nationalization” assumed a 
victorious revolution; his proposals for peasant seizure of the land 
were calculated to promote such a victory. But on what was their 
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“municipalization” based? It reflected their longing for local self- | 


government and their fear of centralization. It assumed, somehow, 
the emergence of democratic local governments. It was silent on the 
status of the national government during this period of emergence 
and it was insistent that the peasants should wait in orderly fashion 
until the properly constituted municipal authorities were ready to 
rent the land to them. But behind this utopian plan lay not so much 
‘positive vision as instinctive dread. These men feared the peasantry 
in action, dreaded the prospect of anarchic, uncontrolled uprisings of 
the “dark folk.” They sensed that Lenin’s plan was tied to the 
heretical doctrine of seizure of power by the party. Above all they 
feared—and this was a truly brilliant premonition on Plekhanov’s 
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overlordship of the soil, thus continuing the age-old servile tradition 
which had always bound the rural masses to the ruling power. And 
if the mighty mass of peasants were bound, could the lesser urban 
populace be really free? 


The situation in our country is such that the land, together with the tillers, 
was held in servitude to the State. And on the basis of that servitude, Russian 
despotism developed. . . . There is not, and cannot be any guarantee against 
restoration. Remember the history of France, remember the history of Eng- 
land: in each of them, the wide sweep of the revolution was followed by restora- 
tion. . . . True, not the restoration of the remnants of feudalism. But in our 
country we have something that resembles these remnants, to wit, the fact that 
the land and the tiller of the soil are tied to the state, our own peculiar form of 
land nationalization! And, by demanding the nationalization of the land, you 
are making the return to this type of nationalization easier, for you are leaving 
intact this legacy of our old, semi-Asiatic order. . . .° 


Thus was lifted for a moment the curtain that obscured the future. 
It was a prevision as brilliant as that of Lenin when he warned 
Trotsky of the consequences of an undemocratic revolution and 
minority party government, and that of Trotsky when he warned 
Lenin of the dangers inherent in his hierarchical, centralized, un- 
democratic party structure. They were like the three blind men who 
grasped three different parts of an elephant. Marxists often contend 
that their method of sociological analysis enables them to predict the 
future. If these three Marxist prophecies could but have been added 
together, and acted on together, they would indeed have constituted 
a brilliant example of foresight and forewarning. 

The curtain that was lifted a moment, dropped again, for Plek- 
hanov was no match for Lenin in debate on the agrarian question. ° 
Both camps were divided internally. Most Social Democrats knew 
so little about the countryside that the issues eluded them. The 
debate became more and more confused. Most Bolsheviks, too, 
faced the muzhik with ignorance, and a vague, unconscious dread, 
or with contempt, enclosed in the formula, “‘property-minded, petit- 
bourgeois.”” Some delegates thought that the whole question of land 
proprietorship was alien to the workers. Others, that nothing could 
be done until “‘after the revolution” and then there would be “imme- 
diate and total socialization of the land” in the form of big “agri- 
cultural factories” owned and controlled not by the vast majority of 
peasants but by the small class of hired help or “rural proletarians.”’ 


‘Minutes of the Stockholm Congress. 
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Some delegates abstained from voting. Others held that the ques- 
tion was “a bridge to be crossed when you come to it.’” Yet others 
thought up ad hoc motions, new and fantastic alternatives which 
might satisfy their revolutionary feelings and give them something 
for which to cast their vote and yet evade the issue which eluded 
their understanding. In the end, Lenin’s resolution, although in a 
diluted form, was the only one with a solid bloc behind it. He 
emerged once more as the expert on the question which was the key 
to popular revolution in Russia, and the key to the kind of State 
which would emerge from it. After all, Lenins were as rare in the 
Social Democratic camp as were Stolypins in the camp of Tsarism. 
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Epistle to Prince Yusupov' 


By ALEXANDER PUSHKIN 


Translated by Eugene Raitch 


When the tempestuous breath of Zephyr young and bold 
Will free the frozen fields of Winter’s fetters cold, 
And when the tender sight of budding trees will grip us, 
To you, oh Russian heir to ancient Aristippus, 
I gladly will repair. I'll see your palace bright 
Where chisel, painter’s brush and builder’s compass vied 
To eagerly obey your learnéd fancy’s pleasure 
And so to treasures old add new and costlier treasure. 


You early understood, oh perspicacious man, 
That Life’s reward is—Life. Your life’s ambitious span 
Was filled from early youth with pleasant variation. 
You sought the possible, and sinned with moderation. 
Rewards and riches came without unseemly strife. 
A young ambassador of laurel-crownéd Wife? 
You travelled to Ferney, to see its famous wizard* 
Who, proud of his empire o’er lands of frost and blizzard, 
Embraced you with delight—the gaunt and wizened sage 
Who slyly ruled the minds and manners of his Age. 
He shared with you his wit, from which the mighty winces; 
You drank his flattery, the mend of Kings and Princes. 


Abandoning Ferney, you travelled to Versailles. 
Not casting far ahead the Mind’s prophetic eye, 


‘This Epistle, written in 1829, was addressed by the poet to Prince Nikolai 
Borisovich Yusupov, one of the highest court dignitaries in the reigns of Catherine 
Il, Paul I, and Alexander I. Born in 1750, Prince Yusupov was an octogenarian 
when Pushkin visited him in his famous country estate Arkhangelskoe, near Moscow, 
where the owner, one of the richest men in Russia, assembled a large library of rare 
books and a remarkable art gallery. In his earlier life, Yusupov spent many years in 
various European countries, partly as a tourist and partly as a Russian diplomatic 
representative. Later, he was in charge of the Hermitage (the Imperial art museum 
in St. Petersburg) and served as the director of the Russian state theaters. He died 
in 1831. 

*Catherine II. 

‘Voltaire. 
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There all was revelry. A youthful Queen, not dreaming 
Of the ignoble death the Fates for her were scheming, 
Gave the first sign for joy, and laughter, and romance, 
And led the giddy court in never-ending dance. 


The feasts of Trianon! The memories you cherish! 
But in the sweet turmoil your reason did not perish, 
And learning for a while became your only quest. 
You fled all company. Your only bidden guest 
Was that philosopher‘ who masterly defended 
First faith, then scepticism, and as a theist ended. 

He threw his wig away the pulpit to ascend, 

And closed his eyes to preach; and meekly you did lend 
Your unaccustomed ear to his ecstatic preachings— 
A Scythian following Athenian sophist’s teachings. 


Then, London beckoned you, where your discerning eyes 
That twofold council’ could observe and scrutinize— 
A bold advance from here, a stern rebuke from yonder, 
Of a new Commonwealth the awe-inspiring wonder. 


But boredom grew apace on Thames’ commercial strand. 
You dreamed of travels new. Soon, an obliging friend, 
A living counterpart of his immortal tonsor— 
The witty Beaumarchais became your guide and sponsor. 
He guessed your secret thoughts. In accents bold and sweet, 
He told of fiery eyes and pretty little feet, 
Of the delightful land where skies are always azure, 
And seasons drift away in never-ending pleasure, 
As full of ecstasies as Youth’s voluptuous night, 
Where on their balconies, in dusk’s uncertain light 
Sefioras freely step, and scornful of the danger 
Encourage with a smile and listen to the stranger. 
And suddenly aroused, you hurried to Madrid. 
Oh, doubly blesséd land, with sun and passion lit, 
Where laurels wave in breeze, and glows the golden lemon. 
Oh tell us, lucky friend, how fiery Spanish women 
Know ardent piety with passion to combine, 


‘Diderot. 


’British Parliament. 
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How deep in prayer lost, they give the secret sign, 

Tell how a Jdillet-doux from grilléd window flutters, 
How an old aunt is bribed and opens iron shutters, 
How with his heart aflame, a lover young and rapt 
Knocks at the secret door, in night and silence wrapt. 


All changed before your eyes. You heard the sudden thunder, 
Saw Reason, leagued with Hate, the old world tear asunder, 
The Law implacable, invoked in Freedom’s strife, 
Versailles and Trianon under the falling knife, 
And all their joys replaced by terror grim and gory. 
Then Europe changed again in rays of a new glory. 


In silence lies Ferney. Voltaire, your ancient mate, 
Beyond his death pursued by vagaries of Fate 
Can find no lasting rest and drags his carcass weary 
From an unfriendly grave to a new cemetery. 
Your teacher Diderot, Galiani, Morellet,® 
Encyclopedia’s pugnacious array, 
The merry Beaumarchais and all his care-free minions, 
All, all are dead and gone. Their passions and opinions 
Are all forgotten now. Behold, outside your door 
A new world is alive, where old world is no more. 
Assembling their wits after the great upheaval, 
The Nations try to sift the useful from the evil; 
Dumbfounded witnesses of a tremendous fall, 
To balance their accounts is now their only goal. 
They have no time for jokes, for love they have no leisure 
And no desire to fight about a poem’s measure. 


| The mighty Byron’s lyre could hardly them arouse. 


You are alone unchanged. I step into your house 


_ And Catherine’s Golden Age for me is resurrected. 


The books and manuscripts and paintings you collected 
And slender monuments proclaim that, a recluse, 

You patronize the arts and entertain the Muse 

Enjoying her discourse in splendid isolation. 

And when you speak to me, your measured conversation 


| ‘The Italian Galiani (1728-1787) and the Frenchman Morellet (1727-1819) both 
| were abbés, economists, and famous wits, and both were associated with the En- 
cyclopedists. 
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Is plain and dignified. The Beauty’s golden flame 
Still sears your aging heart, and warmly you acclaim 
The proud Alyabieva, the charming Goncharova.’ 
Alone with Titian, Corregio, and Canova, 

You take no part in fights of greed and ignorance 
And when outside your gate you deign to cast a glance 
You see that everything is back to where it started. 


So in their ancient days, the great of Rome departed, 
Forsaking the delights that fame and power spell, 
Among their porphyr baths and marble halls to dwell. 
And coming from afar, a proud and grim dictator 
A fiery tribune or haughty imperator, 

Appeared to spend the day in a delightful home, 
To breath an envious sigh and to return to Rome. 





7Alyabieva and Goncharova were the two Moscow society beauties of the period. | 


Nathalie Goncharova became Pushkin’s wife in 1831. 
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American Intelhgentsia and Russia 


of the N. E. Pe 


By Dimirri von MonrENSCHILDT 


| 


HE period of Civil War and Military Communism, reported by 
T John Reed and other early observers of the Bolshevik régime,’ 
was at an end by 1921. For the next seven years Soviet Russia set- 
tled down on a more moderate policy, the N.E.P., which was a rela- 
tively free, though less dramatic, phase of the Revolution. 

The N.E.P., in America, coincided with the Coolidge era of 
prosperity. Official Washington remained hostile to the Soviet 
régime and adamant in its policy of non-recognition. The radical 
world, which tried for a time to remodel itself in the Russian image, 
after 1921 became hopelessly torn by schisms and dissensions.? 
Public opinion in the United States was losing interest in Bolshevism 
as the new Soviet policy became more moderate and the régime more 
stabilized. Yet, throughout the decade among liberal and left- -wing 
groups of American intelligentsia there was a steadily increasing 
interest in revolutionary Russia. American novelists, poets, sociol- 
ogists, historians, economists, and social workers flocked to Moscow 
in ever-increasing numbers;* lectures, magazine articles, and books 


*This is one of a series of articles on the American intelligentsia and the Soviet 
Union. 

1Cf. the author’s article “The Early American Observers of the Russian Revolu- 
tion, 1917-1921,” The Russian Review, Vol. III, No. 2. 

*The Anarchists and Socialists refused to join the Third International, while 
American Communists continued bickering and strife among themselves finally, in 
1927, splitting into two hostile camps: the Stalinites (W. Foster) and the Trot- 
skyites (Lovestone). 

‘The following are some of the well-known Americans who visited Soviet Russia 
in the twenties: Roger Baldwin, Professor George Counts, W. H. Chamberlin, 
Professor Jerome Davis, Professor John Dewey, Theodore Dreiser, Max Eastman, 
Sherwood Eddy, Louis Fisher, Joseph Freeman, Michael Gold, Maurice Hindus, 
Fanny Hearst, Professor Calvin Hoover, Professor Samuel Harper, Eugene Lyons, 
Scott Nearing, Professor Edward Ross, Lincoln Steffens, Anna L. Strong, Dorothy 
Thompson, Rexford G. Tugwell, O. G. Villard, Dr. Harry Ward, Albert R. Williams, 
and Bertram Wolfe. 
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dealing with “the experiment in progress’ multiplied during the 
decade. 

One reason for the attraction which revolutionary Russia exer- 
cised upon a large section of American intelligentsia was the wide- 
spread rebellion against “the business civilization” of the United 
States. Life in America, these rebels thought, was drab, sterile, 
inimical to talent; its sole criterion of value was financial success. 
“. . . The most moving and pathetic fact in the social life of Amer- 


ica today is emotional and aesthetic starvation. . . . We have no 
heritage or traditions to which to cling except those that have al- 
ready withered in our hands and turned to dust. . . .”” So stated, 


in 1922, a collective indictment of the American civilization by 
thirty well-known intellectuals.‘ Like the Russian Nihilists in the 
1860s, the American rebels of the 1920s attacked the traditional 
American standards and conventions; they felt uprooted, emotion- 
ally starved, and their one desire was to escape from themselves and 
the world about them. “During the last years before the depres- 


sion,” wrote Malcolm Cowley, “the desire to escape became the one | 
compelling emotion that dominated the world of American letters.”* | 


The general mood of rebellion and pessimism found different out- 


ward manifestations. Some rebels, mostly the Greenwich Village | lew 


artists and poets, sought more congenial cultural environment and 
expatriated themselves. They settled abroad, like T. S. Eliot, Ezra 


Pound, and Gertrude Stein, producing esoteric ‘sem for the | 


elect. 

Others preferred to stay at home and criticize the ugliness, vul- 
garity, and self-complacency of American life. Sinclair Lewis and 
H. L. Mencken, the principal exponents of this trend, exposed the 
barbarisms of the “average American” for whom “Greek was a 
jargon for bootblacks and Wagner a retired baseball player.” Al- 
though a conservative, believing in an intellectual aristocracy and 
the principle of laissez-faire, Mencken was also a rebel against the 
established mores and conventions. 

Still others, a more socially conscious group, composed of leftist 
literati, economists, sociologists, social reformers, and_pacifists, 


thought that American democracy was inadequate and sought a | 











remedy in changing the social and political status quo. For them, | 
as Hindus put it, “America was a barbaric land that clubbed, ar- | 


rested, electrocuted men like them, but Russia had achieved the 


‘Civilization in the United States, ed. by Harold Stearns, New York, 1922, preface. 
’Malcolm Cowley, Exile’s Return, New York, 1934, p. 229. 
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ultimate redemption of the human being, and they could not wait 
for the time when America had done likewise.’® Soviet Russia be- 
came the star hope for this group of rebels, and they followed the 
Socialist experiment from afar with breathless interest.’ 


II 


Much of the interest in Soviet Russia in the twenties centered in 
Manhattan’s Greenwich Village, especially around such publications 
as the Liberator, until 1922 edited by Max Eastman, and later by a 
group of American Communists; The New Masses, founded in 1926 
by a group of bohemian literati, with Michael Gold and Joseph 
Freeman as the chief shining lights; Soviet Russia Pictorial, an 
illustrated monthly, then an organ for relief work in Russia and the 
progenitor of many illustrated magazines about the Soviet achieve- 
ments. 

One favorite meeting place for the pro-Soviet intelligentsia in the 
early twenties was Alex Gumberg’s apartment in Union Square. 


«4 There they gathered to discuss the Russian Revolution and its 
out- | : 
lage | Jewish extraction. In 1917-18 he was in Russia as secretary to 


achievements. The host was an American business man of Russian- 


Raymond Robins. Two of his brothers occupied important posts in 
the Soviet government at the time. Alex knew well Trotsky and 
other Bolshevik leaders and was a sincere sympathizer with the 
Soviet régime, though, as one of the habitués of these gatherings re- 
called, “his heart was on the left, while his pocket on the right.” 

For some years Russian atmosphere prevailed in Greenwich Vil- 
lage. The word “‘tovarishch” became current, tea was served in a 
samovar, returning visitors of Russia were eagerly sought, red vic- 
tories were hailed, and the United States policy of intervention was 
bitterly attacked. Something of that atmosphere was reflected in 
the following effort of a “‘proletarian poet” in the early twenties: 


“I’m always thinking of Russia, 

I can’t get her out of my head; 

I don’t give a damn for Uncle Sam, 
I’m a left-wing radical Red.’’® 


‘Maurice Hindus, Green Worlds, New York, 1938, p. 313. 

"After the depression, these “rebels and romantics” became more politically con- 
scious and united into a more homogeneous pro-Soviet front. 

‘William H. Chamberlin, Confessions of an Individualist, New York, 1949, p. 54. 
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Inspired by Gorky’s appeal to follow the Russians “in our struggle 
against the old order, in the work for a new form of life, for the 
freedom and beauty of life . . .” the Village intelligentsia made 
abortive attempts to create “proletarian” art and literature. The 
slogan was first raised by Max Eastman and Floyd Dell, then an 


exponent of free love, Freud, and revolution @ /a russe. A little later | 


the attempt was continued by The New Masses, which was the chief 
propaganda organ for Russian revolutionary culture. Trotsky was 
hailed as a modern Leonardo Da Vinci and his Literature and Revoly- 
tion (1926) was pronounced a model for American critics. Lenin, 
Trotsky, Radek, Bukharin, Stalin were names that never went off 
the review’s pages. There ‘appeared many translations of Russian 
revolutionary writers like Mayakovsky, who visited the United 
States in 1925, Esenin, Pilnyak, Gorky, Lunacharsky. Moreover, 
the editors promoted studies of the Soviet theater such as those of 
Hallie Flanagan and Huntley Carter, and especially of the Soviet 








cinema. Interest in the latter already began to manifest itself after 


Mary Pickford and Douglas Fairbanks’ return from Russia in the | 


summer of 1926. ““The Russians,” Fairbanks was quoted to have | 
said, “have a more advanced understanding of the science of motion | 
and movement than any other picture makers in the world. I had | 
the privilege of going to school picture-wise in Russia.”® Critics | 
both of the leftist and conservative press went wild over Eisenstein’s | 
Potemkin (1926) and Pudovkin’s The End of St. Petersburg (1928). | 
Between 1926 and 1930 about forty Soviet films were shown in the | 
United States and the cult of the Soviet film was definitely estab- | 
lished. 
The New Masses was a curious magazine—full of big nudes in’ 
color, grotesque cartoons of the capitalists, vitriolic attacks on 
religion and bourgeois morality, passionate appeals to follow the| 
lead of Russia and espouse the cause of the working class. “I will| 
not deny,” wrote Michael Gold, “that Soviet Russia and its revolu- | 
tionary culture form the spiritual core around which thousands of| 
younger writers in every land are building their creative lives . . .| 
America today, I believe, offers the honest young writer only one| 
choice—revolt!’° No doubt the editors wished to be deliberately 
crude and shocking, and Michael Gold’s staccato style struck the} 
characteristic note. But the enthusiasm of the editors was not! 
*Joseph Freeman, “Soviet Cinema in the United States,” Voices of October, New| 


York, 1930. 
Michael Gold’s editorial in The New Masses, June, 1926. 
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limited to Russia’s revolutionary culture; it extended itself even to 
the old Russian classics. ‘“‘Not until the October Revolution did we 
become interested in Russian culture... ,”’ wrote Joseph Free- 
man, recalling the atmosphere of the time, “. . . and since a great 
social revolution transvalues all values, Russia’s past, which until 
now had seemed to us one of unbroken darkness, suddenly assumed a 
new meaning in the light of its glorious present. Thanks to Lenin and 
Trotsky, we began to read for the first time Pushkin and Gogol.’”"! 
Although addressed to the working class, The New Masses was read 
exclusively by the literary intelligentsia. The editors, until the crash 
of 1929, remained individualistic, dilettante, un-Marxist in outlook 
and mode of life. The attempt to create proletarian literature and 
Marxist criticism did not come off at the time, but this lively review 
undoubtedly created a considerable interest in Russia and purveyed, 
incidentally, a good deal of information on Russian literature and 
culture. 

Soviet Russia was also the watchword among various liberal, pro- 
labor groups centering around such organizations as the League for 
Industrial Democracy, Civil Liberties Union, the weeklies, Nation 
and the New Republic. More sober and less “‘literary” than the 
Greenwich Village bohemia, these intellectuals were primarily in- 
terested at the time in extending civil liberties and eliminating the 
profit motive in America. To this school of thought belonged many 
well-known spokesmen for Soviet Russia in the twenties: Roger 
Baldwin, Professor Jerome Davis, Matthew Josephson, Scott Near- 
ing, George Soule, Benjamin Stolberg, Norman Thomas, Thorstein 


_ Veblen, O. H. Villard, and Dr. Harry F. Ward. 


Unlike the versatile, pleasure-loving bohemian radicals of The 
New Masses, this group consisted mostly of abstemious and ascetic 
puritans who were translating their religious and moral fervor into 
social reform—-sincere idealists but often not very consistent in the 
“liberal” philosophies they professed. Roger Baldwin, then Director 
of the Civil Liberties Union, was undoubtedly the most typical 


.| representative of this group and was thus deftly described by Joseph 


Freeman: “I found him a thin, sharp-eyed New England puritan of 

extraordinary energy and efficiency, abstemious in his personal life, 

a demon for work . . . his ruling passion was a social idealism that 

went back to the moral fervor of the Puritans and the political doc- 

trines of the French Revolution . . . he imagined himself a Prince 

Kropotkin . . . an anarchist of the philosophical kind, devoted to 
“Joseph Freeman, 4n American Testament, New York, 1936, p. 151. 
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the ideal man in the ideal society, contemptuous of practical pol-} idea 
itics. . . .”!* There were many like him. In the following decade} that 
many representatives of this group became disillusioned in the| grea 
Soviet experiment and, after the purges of 1936-38, openly hostile | folle 
to Stalin’s régime. But in the balmy twenties the liberals mixed} and 
freely with the bohemian radicals, sharing enthusiastically their) mor 
faith in the Soviet experiment. colo 

Information on Russia of the N.E.P. came principally from foreign} Dew 
correspondents with long residences in Moscow—the scholarly andj scho 
reserved William H. Chamberlin, correspondent of the Christian} Rus: 
Science Monitor, Louis Fisher, the most enthusiastic correspondent} the 
of The Nation, and the cynical and aloof Walter Duranty of The} Dr. | 
New York Times." of p 

There were, besides, “‘professional” interpreters like Anna Louise} pres 
Strong, Albert R. Williams, and Maurice Hindus; finally, occasional | not 
visitors like John Dewey, O. G. Villard, Theodore Dreiser, who} Rog 
made flying trips to Russia in the late twenties, and whose pub-| he t 
lished accounts achieved considerable popularity. The majority of| nati 
the reports published in the twenties were favorable to Soviet Rus-| the 
sia, ranging from unqualified enthusiasm to praise with minor reser-| repr 
vations. Critical accounts, like those of Emma Goldman, Berkman| and 
and Morris Gordin, were disregarded and more often dismissed as} devo 
libel. | piece 

There were many sound reasons for the one-sidedness of the re} W 
ports on the Soviet Union. First of all, they were rooted in Soviet brea 
censorship which barred altogether such subjects as famines, the} Justi 
G.P.U., prison camps, and made it necessary for correspondents} Cost 
and the “experts” to conceal facts deemed uncomplimentary to the| lives 
régime for fear of expulsion or refusal of reentry visas. Another gents 
reason was due to the fact that all reports came at the time from) Ju 
individuals whose personal sympathies were largely engaged on the| perth 
side of the Soviet experiment. Finally, the majority of the American| ‘lear 
visitors to Russia were ignorant of the Russian language, history and) 2€W | 
conditions, and all too often accepted official Soviet propaganda aj ¢nort 








accurate information on Soviet conditions and policy. | that 
| tiona 
III | exper 


What did the American intelligentsia admire in Russia of th}. 
N.E.P.? It would appear that what appealed to them most was tht) sp, 


12Joseph Freeman, op. cit., pp. 327-328. | The fi 
13Fugene Lyons did not come to Moscow until the end of the N.E.P. (of 1928 
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pol.| idea that a new civilization, more advanced and progressive than 
.cade| that of their native country, was in the process of formation. The 
| the| greatest emphasis was placed on such progressive features as the 
stile | following: abolition of the profit motive, equality of income, social 
nixed | and economic planning, ‘ ‘collective consciousness,” the new sex 
their) morality and the emancipation of women, freedom from race and 
color prejudices, advanced social legislation. Educators like John 
reign| Dewey and George Counts singled out for praise the progressive 
r andj school system and educational methods then in vogue in Soviet 
‘stian| Russia. The only critical note which was sounded occasionally at 
ident} the time referred to the status of civil liberties in the Soviet Union. 
f The) Dr. Harry F. Ward spent a month in 1924 investigating the question 
| of political liberties in Russia and came to the conclusion that sup- 
ouise| pression of all opposition was dictated by a policy of self-protection, 
sional| not vengeance, and that it was a necessary and temporary evil. !4 
who} Roger Baldwin found no freedom of political opinion in Russia, but 
pub- he thought that there were other freedoms—that of women, of 
ity of| nationalities, of industrial groups—which amply compensated for 
-Rus.| the lack of political freedom. It was his opinion that terror and 
reser-| fepressions were directed against a small minority—the bourgeoisie 
kman| and the kulaks—and that the leaders, though fanatical in their 
sed as} devotion to the communist ideal, were doing “the most heroic 
piece of social engineering ever undertaken.”’!® 
he re) Walter Duranty’s formula “You can’t make an omelet without 
Soviet} breaking eggs” was generally accepted in the twenties as sufficient 
.s, the justification of the repressive features of the Soviet régime. The 
idents} cost of the experiment to the Russian people in terms ‘of human 
to the| lives and suffering played as yet no part in the American intelli- 
nother! gentsia’s evaluation of the new Soviet civilization. 
e from) Judgments of Soviet Russia in the twenties are best exemplified 
on the) perhaps by observations like the following: ‘(The Revolution] is 
erican| Clearing the land and breaking the earth for a new consciousness, a 
ry and) new understanding, a new humanity” (Maurice Hindus); “[It is| an 
nda a| enormous psychological experiment in transforming the motives 
| that inspire human conduct” (O. G. Villard); ““The current educa- 
| tional experiment should prove to be one of the greatest educational 
experiments in history”’ (George Counts); “I would far rather have 
of the! 
vas the 














“Harry F. Ward, The Nation, March 4, 1925. 
Roger Baldwin, ‘ ‘Liberty under the Soviets,” The Nation, November 9, 1927 
| The first direct attack on Stalin’s policy came hein Max Bastean:i in the summer 


| of 1928. 
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seen that last ten years of human history and have seen it from L 
Russia than to have seen any thousand years that have gone be. ( 
fore” (Anna L. Strong). The emphasis throughout the decade was 
on the word “experiment,” on the vast changes in human motiva. | 
tion and conduct brought about by the Communist Revolution, | 
Hindus’ Humanity Uprooted (1929) provided the most extensive | 
exposition of how the old bourgeois institutions of family, property, | 
religion, and sex morality were uprooted by the Revolution. “To| ()* 
read these pages with sympathy,” said John Dewey, in an enthv.| 
silastic introduction, “‘is to travel the road of a liberal education,” ; W290 ‘ 
The book was a popular success. A few years later, however, Mr,| have 
Hindus’ conclusions were largely invalidated by a new shift in Soviet} being 
policy—a shift which represented largely a return to some of the| Leon 
“bourgeois” policies and institutions such as the restoration of the| thes! 
family, the rise of nationalism, reestablishment of inheritance, and| '8 764 
restitution of the old-fashioned methods of education. Characteris.| 4*gur 
tically, American intellectuals accepted Hindus’ conclusions a bit} It) 
too hastily and uncritically. As Simeon Strunsky aptly observed, !can 
they “took the promise for the deed, the project for the fact, the} Hemi 
colored poster for the final victory.” | in tes 
As the decade was drawing to a close, a more sharply critical note) fronti 
of the “plutocratic”’ civilization of the United States was clearly} !canc 
observable. Historians Charles A. Beard, James T. Adams, and J.) Lec 
Allen Smith expressed doubts of the American philosophy of laissez-| litera: 
faire and the system of checks and balances; they despaired of} tion. 
achieving democracy for the common man. Educators John Dewey} recon: 
and George Counts decried the emphasis on individual success, the} to the 
confusion of aims and the lack of moral and social values in Ameri-| teada 
can education. Sociologist Robert Lynd brought out the injustices! New | 
and contradictions inherent in the life of an average American town, even | 
Literary people, like Waldo Frank, asked whether civilization could} ticing 
be maintained “‘upon the philosophy of the country house and the| heard 
sole basic idea of a profit.”” To all these critics it seemed that Soviet] of the 
Russia was in the process of eliminating the contradictions and in-| 
justices inherent in the liberal—bourgeois world. It was a fascinating) 
experiment to watch—at a distance. As yet, the intelligentsia was| Se 
not ready to accept social revolution of the Russian type as a timely iid 
and suitable remedy for America. For the time being, they merely, ion 
observed the Soviet experiment with sympathetic curiosity, occa- ’ 
sionally suspending judgment as to its immediate significance, but) 17h 
always with faith in its ultimate success. Vayatie 











e| Leonid Leonov and the Party Line 


Was 

iva. | By Vera SANDOMIRSKY 
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Tt 


| oO" is frequently asked by skeptics who doubt any kind of Soviet 
achievements and who do not read Russian: “‘Now, tell me, 
on.” Who are the really good writers in Russia today?” For years now, I 
Mr,| have been almost automatically answering “Leonid Leonov’”’ before 
being able to think of any other name. I have been grateful to 
the} Leonov because his name came easily to me and I could hurl it at 
 the| the skeptics before getting entangled in the sterile discussion of what 
anq| is really good, a judgment of value which becomes meaningless in an 
eris.| afgument involving a superficial crossing of cultural lines. 
bit} It would be difficult to appraise Leonov in terms of today’s Amer- 
-ved,| ican or Western European literary standards. Is he in the class with 
the} Hemingway, Huxley, Malraux? Is one to judge of his literary merit 
in terms of some esthetic theory constructed this side of Soviet 
note| frontiers? Or is his literary stature to be determined by his signif- 
early| icance for contemporary Russians? 
ad J. Leonov is, certainly, an important representative of the Soviet 
ssez-| literary é/ite. His work covers all the phases of Soviet literary evolu- 
-d of| tion. He has written during both the so-called revolutionary and 
ewey| Teconstruction periods. Recently, he has contributed significantly 
., the} to the avalanche of Soviet war literature. Furthermore, he is quite 
meri-| readable even in mediocre translations. A book reviewer for The 
stices' New Yorker condescendingly pointed out why Leonov is palatable 
rown.| even to the non-Russian public: “Leonov looks like the sole prac- 
could} ticing Soviet novelist who writes as though he had only passingly 
d the} heard of Communism and the party line, and . . . his novel is one 
Soviet of the few books about the war that anyone might want to read.””! 
1d in-| 








ating| II 
mel In 1915, under a tense anticipation of the “unknown” (the Revo- 
a ‘lution that he had prophesied), Mayakovsky impatiently demanded 


,_| that art be adequate to the stormy events of the time: 


e, “ei 'The New Yorker, Sept. 14, 1946; review of Chariot of Wrath (the English title of 
Vryatie Velikoshumska). 
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“Painter! Will you attempt to capture speeding cavalry with the 
tiny net of contours? Poet! Do not seat a mighty battle in the rock. 
ing chair of iambics and trochees. . . .”? Mayakovsky might just 
as well have added: “Writer! do not try to record world-wide catas.} 
trophic war in tame prose.”’ His irritation with the artistic lag could 
well apply today. The American writer has failed as yet to interpret! 
the last war on a synthesizing level. It cannot be said that the Soviet| 
writer has succeeded in this respect either, although, he has produced] 
an enormous quantity of war literature. True, the character of this| 
literature is largely propagandistic in the Soviet sense of the term, 
and it remains to be seen whether the legion of young Soviet writers 
and poets, unknown before the war, and the old guard have created 
anything beyond “‘the tiny net of contours.” In all likelihood they 
have not. The revolutionary experimentation with form, something 
that Mayakovsky—innovator of form that he himself was—cried 
for, is not likely to take place in the immediate future. “Socialist 
Realism,” the dogmatic framework within which the Soviet writer 
operates with Stalin’s blessings, whatever its overall meaning, means, 
partially “stabilization of form,” conservatism which leans strongly| 
on the traditional Russian realism of the nineteenth century. The 
Soviet demand for art understandable to the masses is still prevalent 
and any search for new expression has been again (in connection 
with the recent purges) condemned as “‘formalistic trickery.”’ Thus, 
Mayakovsky’s spirit will have to wait for a new formal approach to| 
capturing “speeding cavalry” and “mighty battles.” 





Ill 


The imposed governmental line at the outbreak of the last war 
was nationalism for all cultural expression. There is suficient 
evidence that in this respect the Party line coincided with public 
opinion. Soviet writers responded immediately to the cause 0 
nationalism which turned militant as soon as Russia was attacked, 
particularly since certain liberties were given to the writer as a result 
of a far-reaching relaxation of censorship. 

The Union of Soviet Writers defined the function of war ar! 
rather clearly in the darkest days of the retreat of the Soviet armies: 

What is of paramount importance today as never before is the activizing funt- 


tion of art which possesses the invaluable faculty of inspiring men to fight, 0 
helping them in the struggle. 





*Quoted by Alexander Kaun in his Sovtet Poets and Poetry, 1943, p. 26. 
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The expression “military theme” is inaccurate. What we want is not mili- 
tary, but mi/itant literature. We want not ordinary military art but a fight- 
ing art. 

Only that art is enduring and beautiful which takes an active part in the life 
of itsepoch. In our days to take part in life is to take part in the war.* 


Thunderous patriotic outcries filled the pages of literary works 
and infiltrated the daily press in which men of letters participated 
much more than before the war. They all became what the Russians 
, call “publicists” of patriotism, no matter what the medium. 

In the initial disastrous stage of the war there was neither time 
nor opportunity to produce novels. As far as prose is concerned, the 
brief sketch and the diary were predominant. Soon the drama, be- 
cause of its powerful propagandistic qualities, also became an im- 
portant part of war literature. The brief novel crystallized only 
toward the end of the war.‘ Much of the rushed production was 
stereotyped, over-loud, and high-pitched to a point of monotony. 

But certain divergent individualistic undercurrents, interwoven 
into the main current of national glorification, soon became dis- 
cernible. Leonov’s diction became distinguishable in the collective 
praise of the motherland. 


IV 


One of the divergent undercurrents—and one of which no one 
could have been a better exponent than Leonov—was the interest 
in the individual. 

Many a writer, as the rest of the Russian people, had to ask him- 
self the simple question: ‘What is it, really, that makes the people 
fght?”” Equality of Soviet nationalities, the most democratic con- 
stitution in the history of mankind, social integration, the Soviet 
collective way of life—all this was only a partial answer. With 
others, Leonov turned for a more satisfying answer to the individual. 

This was not an altogether new note in Soviet art. In fact, con- 
cern with the individual was, precisely, basic in all of Leonov’s 
writings. This and nothing else was the theme of all his major 


‘Literatura i Iskusstvo (press organ of the Association of Soviet Writers), Septem- 
ber 19, 1942. 

‘Several attempts of something more significant than reportage have reached this 
country: Leonov’s Chariot of Wrath and Simonov’s Days and Nights, as well as war 
plays of these two authors. 
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novels: The Badgers, The Thief, Sot’, Road to the Ocean, Skutarevsky, 





} 


During the era of propagandistic schematization, of mechanical | 


glorification of Bolshevik valor, of utilitarian literature at the 
services of the Five Year Plans, even then Leonov did not abandon 
his search for problems of individuals confronted with society. This, 
more than anything else, earned him the stigma of a Fellow-Traveler, 


of a collector of discarded human oddities, of an “old-fashioned” | 


stylist who cannot keep pace with the “activizing” purposes of 
Soviet literature. It is quite true that in all of his major novels, 
Leonov has shown himself fascinated with non-conformists, with 


“marginal” people thrown outside the pale of the new society. He | 
has portrayed the conflicts of people with madryv (cracked souls)— | 


people who were deeply rooted in the past and incapable of adjusting 
to the new. In the illumination of the struggle of the old and the 
new forces in Soviet society, Leonov has proven to be a master of 
psychological insight. But by the same token, during the disastrous 
dictatorship of the R.A.P.P.,° he was silenced. 

While, since the days of the R.A.P.P., many things on the literary 
front have changed, it is only necessary to remember that a thorough 
rehabilitation of the Soviet intelligentsia has taken place, and the 
stigma of a Fellow-Traveler has been removed from a man like 
Leonov. The revaluation of values with its particular result of re- 


discovering the national past (long before the war) allowed for a | 


much broader horizon for the writer. Thus, turning one’s eyes to the 
pre-1g17 world was no longer considered a preoccupation of an 
antiquarian. 

The disclosure of the unique forces of the individual in his struggle 


for national defense became a powerful motif in artistic literature | 


during the initial critical stage of the war. The search for the in- 
dividual emanated in the form of an assignment given from above, 
from the Party itself, and rapidly it produced readable and even 


— 


—— 





exciting literature. Leonov’s The Taking of Velikoshumsk can be | 
considered a typical product of this development. In this short | 
novel, as well as in his two war plays, Invasion and Lenushka, three | 
interrelated motifs are discernible: the rehabilitation of the colorless, | 
anonymous citizen; nationalism rather than glorification of the | 
Soviet system; concern with post-war forces that will shape the life | 


of the Soviet citizen. 


‘Russian Association of Proletarian Writers which exercised complete literary 
dictatorship from 1928 to 1933. 
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The theme of the The Taking of Velikoshumsk is the development 
of a decisive battle in the Ukrainian sector of the front during the 
first wave of the Russian counter-offensive. The battle of Veliko- 
shumsk, specifically the crucial rdle which a dagger raid of the tank 
No. 203 played in it, constitutes the climax of the tale. 

One may say that the protagonist of the heroic tale is the tank 
itself, and it is perhaps in the endowment of the tank with almost 
mythical forces and its transformation into a living creature that 
Leonov reveals himself as a master storyteller. His style, one of 
rather crude pathos, becomes justified as one fit for a heroic fairy- 
tale. The process of personifying the tank, the avenging angel, 
carries him outside the limits of straightforward realistic prose. 
The legendary life-story of the tank is woven into the tale: its first 
exploits, its devastating first wounds, its rehauling far behind the 
lines, its proud reappearance in the ranks of the tank division, its 
last mythical exploits, and its heroic death. In the last convulsion 
of heroism, the tank is burned with two members of the crew and a 
kitten. In the fortissimo of the finale, Leonov chants: “. . . Pro- 
tecting their infants from savages, my people will create machines 
many times more powerful, but they will never have anything more 
fierce and beautiful than Number 203. One should compose a song 
about her winged iron which could have served a thousand avenging 
meee. ...” 

Torn out of context, this brief quotation sounds like writing for 
impressionable children. One may question Leonov’s subtlety, but 
it is difficult to question his sincerity—not, at any rate, with the 
German invader on his soil. Against the background of propagan- 
distic over-simplification of heroism which saturated Soviet war 
literature, it is gratifying to see Leonov seek refuge in the heroism 
of his tank, to attempt to make a folk-tale out of a story which 
would have been told overloudly in pedestrian prose by other 
writers. 

Leonov endowed the equipment of war, “the river of the people’s 
wrath” with life; have his human protagonists turned out to be as 
much alive as his tank? 

The key figures of the story are the general in command of the 
tank division and the crew assigned to 203. The general is presented 
as a military man of the kind that actually licked the Germans, not 


‘L. Leonov, The Taking of Velikoshumsk, OGIZ, Moscow, 1944, p. 160. 
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an old Bolshevik warrior, but a modern strategist and technician, 
On the surface he is modest, jovial, easy to get along with, kind 2 /a 
maniére russe, responsive to the individual suffering of the humble 
peasants—and somewhat given to grandiloquence. To stress the 
new Soviet thesis engendered by the war, namely, that every Russian 
fought out of personal reasons in addition to overall patriotism, the 
general, like all the other members of the crew including the kitten 
(an orphan of a village burnt out by the Nazis), has a personal 
hatred against the Germans. Not by accident, he finds himself pre- 
paring the liberation of Velikoshumsk. It so happens that this is 
his native town and he dreams of meeting there again the most 
important person to him in the world: his old school-teacher, a chip 
of the old world, his wise “‘silver-head.”” So far this sounds like the 
stereotype of the “oh, so human” and “‘oh, so heroic” Soviet general. 


But it is precisely in the pages dealing with the general that Leonov | 


displays his old inclination toward psychological prodding. The 
most interesting characters on whom he centered his attention in the 
past and the uniqueness of whose psyche he revealed—for instance, 





ee a 


owners aor 


Mitka in The Thief, Senia in The Badgers, or the secondary figures | 


in Sot’—were twisted, thwarted, ‘“marginal”’ people, essentially ‘“‘non- 
belongers.” The general is anything but that. If ever there was a 
pillar of the new Soviet society—he is it. But strangely enough when 
Leonov, hastily, to be sure, lets one look deeper into the mind of the 
sturdy general, to one’s astonishment one discovers that not exactly 
all is well under the surface. 

The author lets the general speak for himself. By means of an 
effective device which warrants to some extent the ecstatic diction 
of the general, his troubled thoughts are revealed in a feverish dream. 
The general catches a bad cold under the strain and while his chauf- 
feur whirls him through the night, he experiences the fulfillment of | 
his innermost desire, the encounter with his old teacher. The | 
dialogue which takes place in this unreal setting is vaguely reminis- 


~~ 


> ener 


ee ee 


cent of a Dostoevsky-like technique of concentration and distortion | 


since the main point is, of course, that the old teacher turns out to 


i 


be the general’s superego. The atmosphere of the dream is rather | 


morbid. Immediately, with the bitterness of an accusation, the 
teacher hurls an explosive question at the pupil: “How will history 
repay for the unredeemable human suffering caused by the war? 
What will be the reward for the toil of our contemporaries dressed in 
army coats torn by death? ...” In reply, the general embarks 
upon a grandiloquent tirade on ‘the “wise” men of history, and the 
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great changers of human destiny—Columbus, Galileo, and the “sage 
from Gori” (Stalin). But somehow, intentionally or unintentionally 
on the part of the author, the general’ s tirade falls flat. Curtly the 
old man remarks: “I have heard this before,” and adds, unlike the 
general, very much to the point: “The price must correspond to the 
merchandise.” 

On the whole, Leonov makes the general quite human; he dis- 
plays not only the typically Russian humility before the suffering 
of his people, but he is troubled with the significant question of 
“rewards.” 

The characterization of the four crew members is dealt with 
briefly. It is interesting to note that none of them are represented in 
any sense as enlightened party members. Like most of the charac- 
ters in Leonov’s war plays, they are humble small people and none 
of them would have passed with ease the entrance examinations in a 
Marxist-Leninist institute. The new driver of the tank is a half- 
baked peasant lad who is after one particular German officer, for 
having raised his hand against the youngster’s mother and killed his 
brother. The gunner, the oldest of the lot, is a demoted army cook, a 
charming clown given to lies and alcohol, who believes that life 
ought to be colored and embellished a little. By contrast, the radio- 
man, an artisan in civilian life, is somewhat inflexible, taciturn, 
burning with hatred for the Germans for the rape of his little sister. 
And finally there is the lieutenant, hailing from the far away Altai, 
master teller of fairy tales, the most romantic figure among them all, 
next to being a hero—‘‘made out of flint, but there are also pink 
streaks in him.” 

Leonov manages to make these characters alive, at least as much 
as the tank. It turns out that not all is well with the lieutenant 
either. This time the trouble is strictly on a personal level. It is 
just as well that he is killed in the famous dagger raid, since he is 
tortured by the knowledge of his wife’s infidelity back home behind 
the Urals. As insignificant and trite as such an all-too-common per- 
sonal problem may be, to encounter it in a Soviet war story is quite a 
relief. 

Not exactly in accordance with the dogmas of applied Marxism, 
are Leonov’s feelings for nationalism. We find in the mind of the 
general, the following curious thought: “. . . that it’s good to have 
your homeland lean on your shoulders and that for the first time 
Russia was opening her eyes with surprise at the world and herself, that 
one should study nations not at dance festivals but during periods of 
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war hardships. . . .’”’ This pronouncement aroused immediately the 
wrath of a Soviet critic: “The true self-recognition of Russia was 
initiated as a result of the October Revolution, and not as a result 
of our patriotic war. The patriotic war only deepened the feeling of 
socialistic patriotism which started to blossom after October. It is | 
doubtful that such confused thinking is typical of a positive repre- 
sentation of a Soviet general.”’ Indeed, the patriotism that mo- | 
tivates the heroic struggle of most of Leonov’s characters is not | 
exactly “socialistic,” and “October” seems to be the last thing on 
their minds. It is in the individual rather than in the Soviet col- 
lectivism that Leonov found the forces that upheld the will in the 
struggle. Even within the framework of war “liberties” sanctioned 
by the Party, Leonov seems to have reached the border of heresy. 
The characters in both his war plays are prevalently peasants and | ran 
his stress is on tradition. Not only are most of his characters chips 
of the old world, but his key figures often are “cracked souls,” and | ge, 
by the standards of a political instructor certainly ‘“‘undesirable | 
elements.” 

Leonov was not alone to shift his focus of attention and to attempt 
the rehabilitation of the non-Party strata of the population. In 
much of the war literature, the unassuming peasant guerilla and} p. 
the grey small-town folk replaced as protagonists the classical | 
Bolshevik. Much of the best lyrical war poetry (Simonov, Surkov)| = « 
dealt with a certain feeling of guilt toward these forgotten people} jjx, 
and particularly toward the so frequently misunderstood peasant. | tan 
In a time of revaluation of many values, a man as sensitive as Leonov } wo, 
eagerly turned toward the past. And if he was concerned with the put 
future at all, it was primarily under the impact of the great suffering | the, 
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of his people and the expectations of rewards for it. After so much L 
blood, there should be happiness on the march. Uni 
| imp 

VI | Pers 

Mild heresies and expeditions into dubious realms of speculation} ‘? 


were possible during the war itself, but even before the end of hos} |.” 
tilities, a revision of the Party line toward literature and a stiffening} p,}.: 
of control became noticeable. The recent purges did not come asa} 


surprise. After several blasting decrees from the Central Committee} "Z 
f 125, 


7A. Leites, “About The Taking of Velikoshumsk by L. Leonov,” Znamya (The ul 
Banner), No. 2, 1945, p. 161. MS, 
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of the Party, the gist of the matter was succinctly explained by no 
less a figure than Zhdanov himself: 


“. . . Some people consider it strange that the Central Committee has taken 
such severe measures in regard to literature. . . . If junk is produced in 
industry . . . a reprimand is considered normal, but if junk is produced in 
connection with the education of human souls, in the business of educating our 
youth, here, one thinks, one can endure it. But, in truth,—is not the latter a far 


greater crime than the lack of fulfillment of an industrial program? . . . With 
its decision the Central Committee has in mind to tighten the ideological 
front... .” 


What motivated the Party’s sudden sensitivity toward “junk”? 
And what exactly did it consider to be “junk”? Roughly, the main 
charges, all under the heading of serious ideological shortcomings, 
ran according to the following lines: 


1. Lack of synthesis in representing the war experience and 
deviation from a “pointed Bolshevik goal.’” 

2. Nationalism was mistaken for “‘socialistic patriotism.” ” 

3. Glorification of “apolitical art.””"! 

4. Preoccupation with the “obsolete” past.! 

5. The “new man’”—the postwar Communist leader—has not 
been sufficiently illuminated." 


“It is not enough to have an artistic instinct,” explained Solodov- 
nikov, ‘the artist’s Marxist-Leninist views are of decisive impor- 
tance. . . . Insufficient theoretical knowledge affects the creative 
work of artists. It is difficult to have a clear grasp of reality and to 
put it into clear and convincing form without an ideological and 
theoretical understanding of it.’’"4 

Leonov, perhaps the most significant prose writer in the Soviet 
Union today, committed all the crimes enumerated above. It is 
impossible to ascertain whether the Party wrath has touched Leonov 
personally as it has Akhmatova, Zoshchenko, Fedin, Grossman, and 


*Pravda, September 21, 1946. 

Solodovnikov, A., ‘““Towards a Lofty Ideological Content in Soviet Art,” Bolshe- 
vik, No. 19-20, October, 1944, p. 61; A. Egolin, “Soviet Literature during the 
Patriotic War,” Propagandist, No. 6. 

“Ibid.; Znamya, No. 2, 1945, p. 161. 

“Literatura i Iskusstvo (Literature and Art), August 5, 1944. 

'Solodovnikov, op. cit. 

"8 iteraturnaya Gazeta, December 16, 1944; Krasnyi Flot, November 3, 1944. 

“Solodovnikov, op. cit. 
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a score of others. Whatever his present standing, as an important 
“cultural worker,” he will have to comply with the new Party line. 

Leonov’s future writings should be watched as to whether he will 
manage to preserve, as he has done in the past, his individuality and 
his particular inclination toward “humaneness” through the vi- 
cissitudes of dynamic Party directives. 
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Russian Social and Political “Thought, 
1825-1855 


By MicuHaet FLorinsky 


LEXANDER HERZEN was not far from the truth when he wrote in 
A 1860 that “thirty years ago the Russia of the future existed ex- 
clusively among a few boys just emerging from childhood; they were 
the legatees of universal science and of the true popular Russian 
tradition.” Yet the period 1825-1855 proved highly significant in 
the history of Russian social and political thought. The repressions 
that followed the Decembrist uprising could not stop all intellectual 
activities. In St. Petersburg, in Moscow, and in the provinces there 
came into existence informal groups interested in philosophical, 
scientific, social, and political questions, and united, to quote Herzen, 
“by a profound feeling of alienation from official Russia.”’ The in- 
fluence of these groups, which included practically everyone who 
counted in Russia’s intellectual life, was entirely out of proportion 
to their size. Although there was no coordinated program, and the 
members of these coteries changed their allegiance freely and at 
times took opposite sides in the passionate war of ideas, a fairly 
clear pattern of intellectual evolution emerges in retrospect from 
the confused clash of opinions. 

As an escape from the unpalatable realities of the police régime of 
Nicholas I, and as a protest against the rationalism and empiricism 
of French eighteenth century philosophers, Russian intellectuals of 
the 1820’s and 1830’s endeavored to lose themselves in the glittering 
generalities of Schelling’s idealistic and romantic philosophy. Schell- 
ing was first introduced to the Russian reading public early in the 
nineteenth century but it was not until a quarter of a century later 
that he won there a number of ardent followers. From Schelling the 
seekers after truth turned to Kant, then to Fichte, and finally to 
Hegel whose influence proved powerful and lasting, partly because 
the interpretations or misinterpretations of his views lent themselves 
equally well to the support of either radical or conservative doctrines. 


*These are excerpts from a chapter of the author’s forthcoming history of Russia 
to be published by the Macmillan Company [Ed.]. 
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Seriously as Russian intellectuals took German metaphysics—diver- 
gencies in the interpretation of some obscure term of Hegelian phi- 
losophy are known to have broken life-long friendships—some of 
them became disillusioned with philosophical systems that centered 
on the eternal and insoluble problems confronting man, with little 
attention to current social issues. The inequities of Russian condi- 
tions were too flagrant to be indefinitely ignored; they inevitably 
fostered a craving for social justice and led the more restless minds 
to seek guidance either in the study of Russia’s past or in the doc- 
trines of French socialists—Saint Simon, Fourier, Proudhon, Leroux, 
Cabet, and Louis Blanc. 

The novelist and publicist Alexander Herzen (1812-1870), who in 
the 1830’s was under the strong influence of Saint Simon, continued 
in a different guise the revolutionary tradition of the Decembrists. 
The beginnings of Russian socialism are traced to his early ac- 
tivities, although Lenin, while paying a warm tribute to Herzen as a 
revolutionary leader and to his mastery of Hegelian dialectics, which 
he called the “algebra of revolution,” emphasized that Herzen never 
became a convert to “‘scientific’”’ or Marxian socialism. 

In the early 1840’s the divergent currents of Russian thought were 
merged in two opposing schools, the Westerners and the Slavophiles. 
Both terms were misnomers. The Westerners were primarily Rus- 
sian humanitarians. “Their aim,” writes Professor Guerié, “‘was not 
the substitution of western for national institutions, but the educa- 
tion of Russian society in the ideas of a European universal culture 
in order to lift Russian national development to a supernational 
level where it would acquire world significance.”! The Westerners 
were not bound by any definite set of principles and drew their 
following from a heterogeneous group of people who believed in 
European science, favored constitutional government, freedom of 





thought and of the press, and deplored, often platonically, serfdom , 


and the gulf separating the educated few from the illiterate masses. 
Of the three outstanding leaders of the Westerners—Granovsky, 
Herzen, and the literary critic Vissarion Belinsky—the first was a 
man of moderate liberal views and an opponent of socialism, while 
Herzen and, after 1842, Belinsky leaned towards socialism and 
political radicalism. 


'The term “Westerners” therefore seems more appropriate than “Westernizers” 
used by B. H. Sumner in Russia and the Balkans, 1870-1880 (Oxford, 1836). “West- 
ernizers” has a derogatory connotation suggestive of the criticism of the Westerners 
by the Slavophiles, which most of them did not deserve. 
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Slavophilism was not, as is suggested by its name, identical with 
Panslavism. The term Slavophile was first applied to Shishkov and 
his friends who advocated the purification of Russian literary lan- 
guage by substituting words derived from old Slavonic for those of 
foreign origin. The Slavophile doctrine of the 1840’s as expounded in 
the writings of its founders (the brothers Ivan and Peter Kireevsky, 
Ivan and Constantine Aksakov, Alexis Khomyakov) was a highly 
romantic nationalism which extolled the imaginary virtues of the 
truly-Russian national ways as greatly superior to those of the 
decadent West and saw in the Orthodox Church the source of 
Russia’s strength in the past and her chief hope for the future. The 
harmonious course of Russian history, according to this view, was 
interrupted by the reforms of Peter I; constitutional government 
was foreign to the spirit of the Russian people and would only lead, 
as it did in Western Europe, to social discord and class struggle 
which, Constantine Aksakov imagined, were alien to Russian na- 
tional tradition. His celebrated formula demanded for the govern- 
ment “unlimited power of state action,” and for the people “un- 
restricted moral freedom, freedom of life and spirit”; the govern- 
ment should have “the right of action and therefore of law-making; 
the people—the right of opinion and therefore of expression.” The 
voice of the people should be heard through a free press and a con- 
sultative popular assembly organized on the lines of the seventeenth 
century Zemski Sobor. 

The Slavophiles were enthusiastic about the village commune 
(obshchina or mir) and their insistence on its merits is regarded by 
some historians as the cornerstone of their teaching. In later years 
the village commune was upheld by Herzen and the radical wing of 
the Westerners, not, however, as a “‘sacred national institution,” to 
quote the Slavophile A. I. Koshelev, but because they discerned in 
it the elements of the future socialist society. 

The Slavophile doctrine had obviously many points in common 
with “‘official patriotism” but there were also essential differences.? 
The Slavophiles were as unsparing as the Westerners in their criti- 
cism of the existing order and they particularly deplored the sub- 
lugation of the Church by the state. Some of their leaders (Yuri 


“Official patriotism” was a crude doctrine of aggressive nationalism. It was 
summarized by S. S. Uvarov, Minister of Education from 1833 to 1849, in the cele- 
brated formula: Orthodoxy, Autocracy, and Nationalism (narodnost). The essence 
of this program, which was adopted by the government of Nicholas I, was the 
glorification of Russia’s past and present. 
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Samarin, Prince Vladimir Cherkassky) took a prominent part in the 
emancipation of the serfs. The movement’s religious exclusiveness 
determined its attitude towards Panslavism. Accepting the su- 
premacy of Greek Orthodoxy as its principal dogma, Slavophilism 
regarded as traitors to the cause of Slavdom Slavic nations that had 
embraced a different creed. The Slavophiles were particularly 
hostile to Catholic Poland, and Samarin and Cherkassky were 
among the most ruthless and uncompromising agents of the Rus- 
sification of Poland after the Polish uprising of 1863. But even in 
their attitude towards the Slavic nations professing Greek Or- 
thodoxy, the Slavophiles tended to uphold the supremacy of Great 
Russia (Velikorossiya), and were, for instance, hostile to Ukrainian 
nationalism which they branded as separatism. Until the Crimean 
war they showed but casual interest in the fate of the Balkan Slavs. 
In later years, soft-pedaling its criticism of the government, Slavo- 
philism became identified with many official reactionary policies. 
Its following was limited and came chiefly from the landed nobility. 
Ivan Aksakov admitted in 1856 that while the name of Belinsky was 
revered by every thoughtful young man in provincial Russia, the 
Slavophiles were practically unknown.’ 

Slavophilism was frowned upon by the government. The Slavic 
question, according to Uvarov’s circular of May 30, 1847, “‘may be 
used by ill-intentioned persons for the excitement of minds and the 
spreading of dangerous propaganda, criminal and obnoxious”; when 
Russia suffered and needed assistance, the circular argued, she was 
not helped by other Slavic nations who “‘now stretch out to us their 
arms and beg for protection, not so much from motives of brotherly 
love as from consideration of petty and not always disinterested 
(sic) selfishness.” The first issue of the Slavophile publication 
Moskovskii Sbornik (1852) was allowed to appear, but the second 
issue was prohibited, publication was suspended, and the editor 
suffered a penalty. The journals of the Westerners fared no better. 

With the approach of the stormy year 1848, Russian intellectuals 
found it increasingly difficult to dwell in the ivory tower of philo- 
sophical speculations or to engage in sterile discussions about the 
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*Alexis Veselovsky, a distinguished literary critic, notes that Slavophilism, as a 
romantic and sentimental national literary movement with a strong mystical and 
messianic tinge, is a universal phenomenon. Similar movements are found in Ger- 
many, Poland, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and among the Czechs as well as in | 
other countries. 
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‘left Russia never to return; in 1855 he founded in London a Russian 
printing press, and in 1857 began the publication of the newspaper 
The Bell (Kolokol) which for years exercised exceptional influence. 

Those who remained in Russia were less fortunate. Among the 
first notable victims of the rising tide of reaction was the Kiev 
Brotherhood of Cyril and Methodius, a secret society which grew 
out of an informal group organized by N. I. Kostomarov, Professor 
of History in the University of Kiev, for the study of Saint Simon 

and Fourier. The program of the Brotherhood, which was founded 
‘in January 1846, called for emancipation of the serfs and advance- 
ment of Ukrainian nationalism through the creation of a federated 
Slavic republic based on broad national autonomy. Some of the 
leaders of the Brotherhood, for instance, Kostomarov and the his- 
torian P. A. Kulish, relied on peaceful methods of propaganda, but 
others, including the Ukrainian poet and artist Shevchenko, favored 
revolutionary action. In April 1847 the members of the Brother- 
hood were arrested. Kostomarov and Kulish escaped with light sen- 
tences, but Shevchenko had to spend ten years as a private in a re- 
mote garrison under strict supervision, being specifically forbidden 
to write or to draw. 

The case of the so-called Petrashevsky group was even more 
tragic. M. V. Butashevich-Petrashevsky (1821-1866), a graduate of 
the aristocratic /ycée of Tsarskoe Selo and a minor official in the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, was a man of versatile interests and a 
warm admirer of Fourier. He was co-author of a Pocket Dictionary 
of Foreign Words (published by N. Kirillov in 1845-1846) where the 
ideas of pre-Marxian socialists were conscientiously but cautiously 
expounded. The dictionary, indeed, was dedicated to one of the 
Grand Dukes. Petrashevsky’s Friday literary receptions were pop- 
‘ular with the intellectual é/ite and aroused the suspicion of the police. 

After the Revolution of 1848, Petrashevsky and his more intimate 
friends discussed the desirability of forming a secret society for 
revolutionary propaganda but no such organization was established. 
| They, however, held a dinner in memory of Fourier (April 7, 1849) 





‘Taras Shevchenko (1812-1861), born a serf, was sent to St. Petersburg to study 
| drawing. His talent as poet and painter won him the friendship of men influential in 
_ the world of art and letters (the poet Zhukovsky, the actor Shchepkin, the painters 
_ Brullov and Venetsianov) and through their efforts a fund was raised to purchase 
| Shevchenko’s freedom (1858). The poetry of Shevchenko is imbued with intense 
| Ukrainian patriotism and a deep feeling for the suffering of the peasantry. His 
' lyrics and poems written in Ukrainian still enjoy wide popularity. 
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at which the idyllic world of this least violent of social thinkers was 
extolled in terms befitting the occasion. Enthusiastic references to 
Fourier’s phalanstéres and the impending doom of the cities were later 
interpreted by imaginative police officials as a plot for the destruc- 


tion of the Russian capital. On April 22, 1849, thirty-nine members. 


of the group were arrested and, although nothing could be proved 
against them except a “conspiracy of ideas,” an offense unknown to 
the criminal code, a specially constituted military court sentenced 
fifteen of the accused to death and six to forced labor or deportation 
to Siberia. At the last moment, after the convicted men were 
brought to the place of execution, death sentences were dramatically 
commuted to imprisonment. Among the victims of the Petrashevsky 
affair was the poet A. N. Pleshcheev and Fedor Dostoevsky whose 
first works had only recently appeared in print. Dostoevsky was 
sentenced to four years of hard labor to be followed by six years of 
army service in a distant Siberian garrison. 


The rigor and absurdity of censorship under Nicholas are prover- 
bial. The censorship law of June 10, 1826 made it the duty of the 
censors to watch over science and education, to insure good behavior 
of the citizens and internal safety, and to direct public opinion ac- 
cording to “the existing conditions and the views of the govern- 
ment.” Under this law the powers of the censors were practically 
unlimited and opportunities for arbitrary action boundless. The act 
of 1826 was superseded by the more liberal law of April 22, 1828; 
the latter, however, was amended and interpreted in a manner which 
for all practical purposes was a return to the principles of 1826. 


One of the most notable demonstrations of the official attitude 
toward dissenting opinions was the case of Peter Chaadaev (1793- 
1856). A brilliant officer in the guards’ Hussars, a dandy, a man of 
the world, and a favorite in the aristocratic salons of St. Petersburg 
and Moscow, Chaadaev was also a religious philosopher of deep 
convictions and literary ability. His mystical philosophy, which bore 
the strong imprint of Roman Catholicism, saw in the unification of| 
the Christian churches the only road to establishment of the “King-| 
dom of God.” He expounded his views in “philosophical letters’, 
freely circulated in the aristocratic circles of Moscow, where Chaa 
daev lived after his retirement from the army in 1821. Several at- 
tempts to have the “letters” published were unsuccessful, but finally 
one of them appeared in the Moscow journal, the Telescope, 
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September, 1836. This celebrated profession de foi compared Russia 
with Western Europe and drew the most unflattering conclusions. 
Russia, Chaadaev argued, did not belong to either East or West and 
was lacking in the cultural tradition of both. “Cast a glance over all 
the centuries we have lived, over all the territory we occupy,” he 
wrote, “and you will find not a single monument that would bring 
out the past vividly, powerfully, concretely. We live in a state of 
indifference towards everything, with a narrow horizon, with no 
past or future.” And again: “Hermits in the world, we gave it noth- 
ing and have received nothing from it; we contributed not a single 
thought to the sum total of the ideas of mankind; we have not as- 
sisted in perfecting human understanding and we have distorted 
whatever we have borrowed from it. During our entire existence as a 
society we have done nothing for the common good of man; not one 
useful thought has been born on our arid soil.” The reason for 
Russia’s alleged failings was her isolation from Western Europe be- 


cause of the polluted source of Eastern Christianity. “Led by a 
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malevolent fate,’ wrote Chaadaev, “we have borrowed the first 
seeds of our moral and spiritual enlightenment from decadent, gen- 
erally despised Byzantium.” 

This avowedly inadequate summary of Chaadaev’s, not always 
very clear and consistent theories (he referred, for instance, to Rus- 
sia’s mission “to teach the world a great lesson” in some undeter- 
mined future), must suffice to convey the tenor of his argument. 
The “letter” created a sensation, supporters of “official patriotism” 
were outraged, and retribution came swiftly. The Telescope was 
suspended, its editor exiled, the censor who passed the article dis- 
missed, and Chaadaev was declared insane. He was not, however, 
confined to an asylum but had merely to endure for a year the daily 
visits of a doctor and his freedom of movement was somewhat re- 
stricted. It is noteworthy that in spite of the vexatious rather than 
severe punishment, devised for Chaadaev by the Emperor himself, 
his social position was enhanced by the persecution. The fact that 
he remained until his death one of Moscow’s most popular and 
revered figures would seem to indicate that patriotism of the Uvarov 
brand had little support outside official circles. 


In spite of the obstacles besetting its path, the development of 
Russian literature and the arts in 1825-1855 was exceptionally fruit- 
ful; this period, indeed, has been called the golden age of Russian 
letters. Of the authors whose work does not extend beyond the 
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chronological limits of Nicholas’s reign the most important were 
Pushkin, Lermontov, Koltsov, and Gogol.® 


The ascendancy of the nascent school of realism in literature and 
on the stage was greatly helped by literary criticism which played an 


important part in educating the public and in developing apprecia- | 


tion of new authors. Vissarion Belinsky (1810-1848) was the first 
and, according to historians of Russian letters, the greatest profes. | 
sional literary critic in Russian history. He was not a mere com- 
mentator on current books, but a student of literature and art anda 


social philosopher of uncommon insight and power. To a modern 


reader his literary criticisms, penetrating as they are, may appear | 
somewhat overloaded with German metaphysics (he never com. 
pletely freed himself from the influence of Hegel, although he 
formally repudiated him in 1840) and lacking in restraint and a| 
judicial approach. Understatement was not a characteristic of the | 
writings of Belinsky whom his friends nicknamed Vissariono furioso. | 


He enjoyed a position of influence that no other critic has ever at. 


tained, and his enthusiastic endorsement of Pushkin, Griboedov, 
Lermontov, Koltsov, and Gogol, to mention only a few, was a real 
service to Russian literature. Belinsky’s Letter to Gogol, a passionate 
rejoinder to Correspondence with Friends, was a literary event, and 
it is said to have been committed to memory by practically every 


liberal-minded Russian youth, although its full text did not appear 


in print until 1905.° It is believed that only death saved Belinsky 


from arrest. 


The intensification of intellectual activity and the emergence of a 
vocal public opinion critical of official policies and demanding re-) 
forms was perhaps the most significant and portentous trait of 


‘Other famous men of letters—Turgenev, Goncharov, Dostoevsky, Saltykov—| 
Shchedrin, Leo Tolstoy, made their major contributions in the second half of the 


nineteenth century [Ed.]. 


®Belinsky had advocated in 1837-1840 views similar to those expressed by Gogol 
in his unfortunate Correspondence. Belinsky was at the time under the strong in| 
fluence of the Hegelian formula: “What is rational exists, and what exists is t| 
tional.” This led him to “reconciliation with reality” (a literal translation of Di 
Versohnung mit der Wirklichkeit which occurs in Hegel’s Philosophie des Rechts, and, 
as a consequence, to an apologia for the existing social and political order. It took 
him two years to realize the incongruity of his position and in October 1840, he 
‘my disgraceful desire for reconciliation) 


repudiated with his customary passion 
with a disgraceful reality.” 
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Russia’s social history in the second quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The opposition was still unorganized and numerically in- 
significant but it was no longer a tiny group of disaffected noble- 
men, such as the Decembrists. It drew its leadership and followin 

not only from the nobility but also from the middle and lower middle 
class (Belinsky, Koltsov) and even the former serfs (Shevchenko). 

The severity of censorship notwithstanding, the press, literature, 
and the theatre reflected to some extent the growing feeling of un- 
easiness and dissatisfaction. Although the masses of the people re- 
mained outside the current of protest against serfdom and autoc- 
racy, they had among the intellectual éite ardent champions, 
precursors of the liberal and revolutionary movement which seventy 
years later was to make a clean sweep of the monarchy. To all de- 
mands for reform the government opposed the blind wall of bu- 
reaucratic complacency and the determination to suppress liberal 
thought by every means at the disposal of a quasi-omnipotent police 
régime. Hence the deep cleavage between “official Russia,” on the 
one hand, and nascent liberal opinion, on the other—a cleavage 
which continued to grow until the Revolution of 1917. 
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Carr, Epwarp Hatter. The Soviet 
Impact on the Western World. New 
York, Macmillan, 1947. 113 pp. 
$1.75. 


FisHER, Harotp H. America and 
Russia in the World Community. 


Claremont (California), Clare- 
mont College, 1946. 175 pp. 
$2.50. 


Like everything that comes from 
the pen of E. H. Carr, his last book 
is highly interesting and very well 
written. Against the background of 
the world crisis, in which the author 
sees not a temporary phenomenon, 
but the beginning of a new historical 
era, he discusses the Soviet impact 
on the Western civilization, under 
the headings, “political, economic, 
social, international, and ideologi- 
cal.” There are many just observa- 
tions in what he has to say on the 
subject, and he remains stimulating 
even when one feels like disagreeing 
with him. 

Mr. Carr is aware of the fact that 
“the Soviet example contains a warn- 
ing as well as an encouragement.” 
But on the whole his tendency is to 
dwell on the “encouragement” and 
to soft-pedal the “warning.” Thus, 
in my opinion, his presentation lacks 
the proper balance. Neither are 
some of his statements free of a 
certain ambiguity. Take his treat- 
ment of the Soviet political impact 
for instance. He argues that Soviet 
“democracy” belongs to the French 
revolutionary tradition of democ- 
racy as it existed in Europe down to 
1848. He also states that in the last 
war it was Stalin who first “placed 
democracy in the forefront of allied 
war aims, ’ in his broadcast of July 3, 
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1941. The historical part of Mr. 
Carr’s interpretation is at least de- 
batable, and certainly long before 
Stalin’s broadcast the democratic 
objectives of the war were formu- 
lated by the leaders of Western 
democracy. But even if Mr. Carr 
were right, the fact remains that for 
at least a century constitutional de- 
mocracy has been the common prop- 
erty of the Western world, and that 
since 1941 it has come into headlon 
collision with the Soviet idea of “de- 
mocracy.” There is no adequate dis- 
cussion of this fundamental conflict 
in Mr. Carr’s chapter, and when he 


touches upon it he does it in a way | 


which tends to minimize its impor- 
tance. Thus, the author believes 
that democratic toleration should be 
restricted to “dissentient opinion 
which does not strike at the roots of 
democracy itself,” and he thinks 
that on this point there is “‘no divi- 
sion in principle” between the West- 
ern world and the Soviet Union. 
But of what value is this agreement 
in principle if the two sides remain 
poles apart in their definitions of 
“democracy” and of the ‘‘enemies of 
democracy’? Moscow brands as 
“fascist” Socialists who do not want 
to submit to its dictation, and in the 
West many perfectly good demo- 
crats see in Communism a force that 
“strikes at the roots of democracy 
itself.” 

In his discussion of the economic 


and social impact of the Soviet | 
Union, Mr. Carr, I believe, tends to | 
exaggerate its importance. After all, | 


the idea of planned economy is in- 
herent in modern Socialism, and, on 


the other hand, contrary to the au- | 
thor’s assertion, there is enough evi- | 
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dence to show that the Bolshevik 
leaders learned a good deal from the 
war-time planning in Germany dur- 
ing the First World War. Likewise, 
the retreat of laissez-faire can be 
traced much further back than the 
first decades of the twentieth cen- 
tury where the author places it. 
More important, however, is Mr. 
Carr’s failure to develop the theme 
of “warning” in this connection. 
There will be many who will ques- 
tion the validity of his assertion that 
Soviet planning succeeded in com- 
bining “national efficiency” with 
“social justice,” and it can be argued 
that unfavorable reaction to the 
Soviet system, by no means limited 
to “reactionary capitalists” and 
“old-fashioned economists,” has 
been one of the greatest deterrents 
to the progress of planned economy 
in the Western world. 

In the chapter devoted to the So- 
viet impact on international relations, 
one is somewhat startled by the 
author’s categorical assertion that 
“the international appeal of Western 
democracy petered out after 1919.” 
Here again Mr. Carr, I think, exag- 
gerates the success of Soviet propa- 
ganda abroad. He makes no at- 
tempt to distinguish between the 
results due to the genuine popular 
appeal of the Communist dogma 
and those achieved by the Party ma- 
chine with its peculiar totalitarian 
technique. Characteristically, he 
referstothe Communist International 
as a mere “propaganda organiza- 
tion.” Mr. Carr admits, however, 
that “in the conduct of ordinary 
diplomatic relations the ultimate 
effect of the Soviet impact on inter- 
national affairs was not to call for a 
new diplomacy, but to sound a re- 
treat” to the “older conceptions of 
interest and power.” Strangely 
enough, he sees in this a “healthy 
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effect,” apparently preferring power 
politics to what he calls “the window 
dressing” and the “sheer hypocrisy” 
of the Wilsonian era. 

The chapter on the Soviet ideo- 
logical impact is, perhaps, the best 
in the book. It contains an extremely 
lucid account of the main premises 
of Soviet political and social philoso- 
phy and of the challenge it presents 
to the traditional vaiues of Western 
civilization. But one feels somewhat 
disturbed by the defeatist attitude 
displayed by the author in his dis- 
cussion of the problem. He speaks 
of the “disappearance of the indi- 
vidualist values,” and the trend to 
mass civilization seems to him “‘ir- 
resistible and irreversible.”’ All he 
can offer is “an attempt to build a 
compromise,” and one wonders 
whether, when it comes to funda- 
mental values, a compromise is fea- 
sible or desirable. 

Professor Fisher’s book has for its 
main subject American-Russian re- 
lations and thus is more limited in 
scope than Mr. Carr’s volume. It 
begins, however, with a discussion of 
the “twentieth century revolution” 
—a phenomenon which the author 
interprets very much along the same 
lines as Mr. Carr. It is followed by 
an excellent review of American- 
Russian relations, both before and 
since the First World War. The 
bulk of the book is devoted to an 
analysis of the present-day Ameri- 
can and Soviet international policies 
and of the problem of their collabo- 
ration. I am in agreement with many 
of Mr. Fisher’s remarks and observa- 
tions, but I find myself obliged to 
question some of his assumptions, 
which again are not unlike those of 
Mr. Carr. While stressing the “fun- 
damental similarity of objectives” 
of America and the Soviet Union, 
objectives of a very general and 
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remote nature, he seems to minimize 
the practical and immediate differ- 
ences which bear so heavily on the 
present-day situation. Thus, “the 
differences that have arisen about 
the structure and practice of some of 
the new governments of the liber- 
ated countries,” are to him a “source 
of irritation” only and not a “vital 
issue’’—a sentiment that I find diffi- 
cult to share. Neither am I con- 
vinced that it is possible to place on 
the same level the Soviet security 
policy, with its “‘reasonable’’ desire 
to see all nations “‘adopt their style 
of regime,” with a similar desire on 
our part to see democracy trium- 
phant in the world. I am afraid this 
is to ignore the peculiar Soviet meth- 
ods of forcible intervention in the 
internal life of foreign countries 
(creation of “friendly” governments, 
“social engineering,” etc.) to which 
there is no counterpart in the demo- 
cratic political practice. 

One cannot but sympathize with 
Mr. Fisher’s objectives. Certainly, 
Americans and Russians “must ac- 
cept the possibility of living in the 
same world,” and certainly, they 
should know more about each other. 
But, as the author himself remarks, 
the barrier will not be entirely re- 
moved “until contacts between Rus- 
sians and Americans can be main- 
tained as safely and casually as 
between Americans and Swedes or 
Canadians.” Can one really expect 
this to happen until there is a radical 
change in the present Russian ré- 
gime? I wish I could believe with 
Mr. Fisher that the Communist doc- 
trine of two worlds is fading away, 
and that today only traces of it 
remain in Russia. Frankly, I do not 
find factual evidence to corroborate 
this assertion. 

Mr. Fisher is rather harsh on those 
who insist on the fundamental diver- 
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gence between the American and 
Soviet philosophies and ways of life, 
To him, the alternative is either 
“one world” or the Third World 
War. But I submit that if under the 
“one world” he understands a real 
“communion in spirit,” the alterna- 
tive is a false one. It is not necessary 
for us either to give up our own 
values or to renounce opposition to 
the major premises of the Soviet 
system to be able to achieve what an 
American writer has called “the 
modus vivendi world.” As_ things 
stand now, this is all we can hope for. 


MIcHAEL KARPOVICH 
Harvard University 


ManpbeEL, WItiiamM. 4 Guide to the 
Soviet Union. New York, The 
Dial Press, 1946. 511 pp. $5.00. 


Mr. Mandel’s is an ambitious 
project covering all the aspects of 
the Soviet system in five-hundred 
odd pages. It is divided into six 
parts: The Sixteen Republics; His- 
tory since 1917; Contemporary For- 
eign Policy; Not by Bread Alone 
(cultural developments); The Soviet 
Economy; and The Soviet Govern- 
ment. The work is based “on six 
years of professional study of Rus- 
sia.” It is not an “eyewitness ac- 


count,” of which there have been so | 


many, but ‘‘a documentary study.” 
In his selection of facts and figures, 
however, the author “has been 
guided by the experience of a year’s 
residence in the U.S.S.R.”” One may 
gather from this that some data have 
been personally verified by Mr. 
Mandel. Anyone who is puzzled by 
the Soviet policies would be tempted 





by a book described in this manner. | 
The reader is soon deceived in his 


expectations. He cannot help but 
wonder if “‘a year’s residence in the 
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U.S.S.R.” did not make the author 
less objective in his writings than he 
intended. The book is written in a 
journalistic, pamphlet style. Each 
of the six pamphlets bound together 
is a sketchy condensation of data, 
observations, and opinions, with 
references ‘‘selective rather than in- 
clusive,” as the author candidly con- 
fesses. Their informative value is 
very uneven. 

Part I (Sixteen Republics) is too 
much of a hodge-podge compilation 
in the “‘all-is-sweetness-and-light”’ 
style, to serve as a guide for any 
purpose. For some unknown reason 
Part II: “History since 1917,” begins 
with Alexander Nevsky. The follow- 
ing quotations will illustrate Mr. 
Mandel’s ideas of Russian history 
prior to the Bolshevik Revolution: 


.. . Kiev-Rus was recognized as one of 
the most important states of Europe, its 
territory covering, at one time, much of what 
is now European Russia. But as feudalism 
advanced the power of Kiev declined, and 
that of the feudal lords—the boyars—in- 
creased. . . . This division of the Rus state 
facilitated its conquest by the Mongol Tar- 
tare (D. 79). 2» « 

. . . (in 1905) the country’s peasant ma- 
jority supported the most important party 
of industry—the ‘“‘Kadets” (p. 76)... 

... An assembly, called the Duma, was 
instituted, but its rights were limited to talk 
—not to any real legislation (p. 77) . 

... The Russian Revolution broke out 
after [in the context after suggests because] 
on March 10, 1917, the Bolsheviks issued 
leaflets calling for the overthrow of the mon- 
archy. .. . But, on March 12, 1917, Men- 
shevik and Socialist Revolutionary leaders 
of the Soviet permitted the old Duma to set 
up a provisional governing committee. On 
the 1sth, this gave way to a Provisional Gov- 
ernment headed by a prince and including 
only one representative of the left parties. 
The Tsar abdicated a few days later. (pp. 
78-79)... 


Mr. Mandel is better informed 
when he comes to the description of 
the Soviet Union. However, his in- 
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formation is strictly limited to offi- 
cial Soviet sources and to the obser- 
vations and opinions of people whom 
he describes as ‘“‘responsible Ameri- 
can observers.” The Guide to the 
Soviet Union is compiled very much 
like 4 Guide to Florida, or a pros- 
pectus of an insurance company sell- 
ing policies against all risks. 

The official texts are taken at their 
face value, uncritically and not always 
accurately. For instance, according 
to Mr. Mandel, all the Union Re- 
publics “have their own armed forces 
and diplomatic services” (p. 4), 
while Art. 18 of the Constitution 
reads: “Each Union Republic has 
the right to have... .” It is a 
well-known fact that as yet not all 
the Union Republics have made 
good their rights. 

Parts IV, V, and VI provide in- 
formation on cultural developments, 
economy, and government; much of 
this data has not yet been made 
available in English, or is scattered 
in specialized publications. This is 
the most valuable part of the Guide. 
More often than not, however, no 
distinction is made between what is 
planned and what is actually accom- 
plished. 

At best the Guide is a blueprint 
to the Soviet system of the future 
rather than a description of the 
Soviet Union as it is today. The 
Soviet political, educational, and 
economic machinery is sometimes 
well described, but one does not see 
very clearly how it actually works. 
It would seem that Mr. Mandel has 
consciously limited his purpose, and 
in so doing has also limited the prac- 
tical value of his Guide. 


Nicuotas P. VAKAR 
Wheaton College 
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Casey, Rospert Pierce. Religion in 
Russia. | New York, London, 
Harper and Brothers, 1946. 198 
pp. $2.00. 


Professor Casey’s book, Religion 
in Russia, is the ripe fruit of wide 
knowledge of the subject matter. 
Head of the Department of Biblical 
Literature and History of Religion 
at Brown University during the last 
sixteen years, he has had occasion to 
cover the ground in many and di- 
verse ways, and to study it from 
every angle. Trained as an historian, 
he writes without bias. The warmth 
which the reader feels from begin- 
ning to end is doubtless due to the 
author’s conviction that Americans 
should understand, as far as possible, 
the inner life of a people whom cir- 
cumstances have made a working 
partner in the reconstruction of this 
chaotic world. 

The first chapter of the book is an 
excellent survey of the historical de- 
velopment of the Russian Church 
with the end in view of determining 
whether the Bolsheviks were justi- 
fied in treating it as their bitter 
enemy. The author is of the opinion 
that the failure of the Church to take 
part in the Revolution was in reality 
the failure of the State inasmuch as 
it had from remote times completely 
dominated ecclesiastical officials. 
“The effect of government control 
upon the Church was to denature 
and pervert its spiritual influence 
and when the test came not only the 
Church’s outer defenses but its inner 
resistance crumbled.” 

The history of the dissenting sects 
is a logical next step. The reviewer 
feels that the rich material here pre- 
sented could have been worked over 
to advantage. As it is, while the 
reader who has a knowledge of the 
background will find these pages 
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very rewarding, the chances are that 
the uninformed will pass them over, 
The same criticism, if criticism it be, 


applies to a part of the chapter deal. | 


ing with anti-religious theory in 
Russia. It is, of course, asking too 
much of a scholar that he make the 
wealth of his knowledge intelligible 
to all. That Professor Casey can 
hold the casual reader when his ma- 
terial is concrete is everywhere ap- 
parent, particularly so in his admi- 
rable presentation of the Bolshevik 
attack on religious institutions. 
The reviewer is inclined to think 
that the best contribution of the 
book is the full and carefully organ- 


ized account of the long efforts of | 


the Anglican Church to find a basis 
of union with Eastern Orthodoxy. 
This theme is dear to Professor 
Casey’s heart. A priest himself in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, he 
feels himself very near the Anglican 
and would have rejoiced with it had 
the desired union been brought to 
pass. But that harks back to the 
Russian Church as it was before the 
onslaughts of the Soviet régime. It 
remains to be seen whether the 
Church can recover its lost ground. 
The new relationship between Church 
and State gives ground for hope. 


The brutality of the Germans rallied | 


Orthodoxy to the Russian State as a 
lesser evil. The clergy seized the 


opportunity to demonstrate their | 
willingness to sacrifice themselves | 
for their country. The government 


welcomed its new ally with conces- 
sions of one kind and another. There 
seems to be a revival of religious 
faith, but what form it will take is 


still a question. This much appears | 
“Whether circum. | 


to be certain: 


stances favor the Church or work | 
against her, she has toughened her | 


resistance, disciplined her body, and 


sharpened her wits for future effort.” | 
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This was Professor Casey’s final 
judgment at the conclusion of his 
Lowell Lectures, delivered in 1945 
and reproduced here almost intact. 
To them he has added an epilogue 
reviewing the events of the last year 
as evidence that cooperation be- 
tween Church and State is on the 
increase. It would appear that the 
Church is ready for realistic com- 
promise and that the State has de- 
cided to meet religion half-way. 


Lucy E. Textor 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Mixuait V. Conporpe. Russian- 
American Trade. Columbus, Ohio, 
Ohio State University, 1946. 160 


pp. $2.50. 


Under the comparatively modest 
title of Russian-American Trade, 
Dr. M. V. Condoide of the Depart- 
ment of Economics of the University 
of Ohio has written a compact and 
highly readable little treatise on the 
structure and function of the Soviet 
foreign trade monopoly. In provid- 
ing at the same time a brief descrip- 
tion of the economic milieu in which 
this unique monopoly operates, the 
author has also rendered a valuable 
service by adding to the scarce liter- 
ature on the subject a succinct sum- 
mary of the main distinctive fea- 
tures of the Soviet economy expressed 
in terms of modern American eco- 
nomic theory and practice. Unen- 
cumbered by excessive verbiage or 
extensive quotation, the book pro- 
vides a clear statement of the general 
objectives of the Soviet planning 
system, as well as a detailed descrip- 
tion of the practical daily steps 
whereby the economic levers of con- 
trol over production and distribu- 
tion—money, credit, prices, profits 


gl 


—are applied to the national econ- 
omy. 

Dr. Condoide traces the foreign 
trade monopoly of the Soviet Union 
from the early months of the Soviet 
régime, when it was first instituted 
as the only practical device that 
could, in the opinion of Lenin, pro- 
tect the prostrate economy of Russia 
against superior outside economic 
forces bent on subverting the new 
revolutionary government. Since 
that distant day, 29 years ago, Rus- 
sia’s system of state trading has been 
steadily refined, through trial and 
error, into a highly effective instru- 
ment of economic power vis-a-vis the 
outside world. The foreign trade 
monopoly, as abundantly demon- 
strated by the author, was a major 
factor in the mobilization of the in- 
ternal resources of the U.S.S.R., and 
has thereby “enabled the Soviet 
Union to accomplish, in a compara- 
tively short time, a large-scale indus- 
trialization of the country and a 
great rearmament program.’’ 
Through its complete control over 
the limited exportable surplus of 
goods, the foreign trade monopoly 
helped to convert this small surplus 
directly into such machinery and 
metals as were required for the gov- 
ernment program of basic industrial 
expansion rather than into consumer 
commodities. 

In the interest of a better under- 
standing of the essential character of 
Russia’s foreign trading system, and 
hence the prospects for American- 
Russian trade in the future, the 
author underscores the essential dif- 
ference between the economic mo- 
tives guiding the Soviet state trading 
system and the réle of foreign trade 
in a free-market economy. “In capi- 
talistic countries,” he writes, “‘ex- 
ports are usually considered to be 
desirable and imports to be more or 
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less a necessary evil. The reverse is 
true in the U.S.S.R.” There, the all- 
important economic plan, as elabor- 
ated by the state Planning Commis- 
sion, indicates periodically the total 
import requirements of the economy, 
whereupon the Ministry for Foreign 
Trade sets about the task of prepar- 
ing an export program sufficient to 
pay for the goods, the freight, the 
technical assistance, and other serv- 
ices required from abroad. 

The chapter on American-Russian 
trade relations is briskly written and 
amply documented with tables and 
charts showing the basic composi- 
tion as well as the steady evolution 
of that trade. In a way, however, 
this is probably the least “meaty” 
chapter in the book. The fault clearly 
lies not with the author, who has 
painstakingly assembled all avail- 
able statistical data on the subject 
and has supplied an intelligent com- 
mentary on the meaning of the 
figures, but with the nature of the 
material on the subject. It is a char- 
acteristic of the whole record of 
American-Russian trade, and above 
all of the contribution of American 
machinery towards the machine in- 
ventory of Russia, that the bulk of 
the raw material for that story re- 
mains to this day locked in the files 
of the numerous American engineer- 
ing and manufacturing firms whose 
goods and services played a major 
part in the industrialization of the 
U.S.S.R. Students like Dr. Con- 
doide, and other pioneers in the field, 
can perform a real service to the 
cause of better mutual understand- 
ing between the two nations by 
directing the attention of our gradu- 
ate students to this material and 
helping them to particularize the 
data, industry by industry. 

As for the inevitable typographi- 
cal errors, the present reading has 
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uncovered the following: in chart 3 
(p. 69) the symbols for foodstuffs 
and raw materials seem to have been 
interchanged while the unit of value 
is listed as millions instead of billions 
of rubles; table 13 (p. 71) refers to 
the Brusel’s (sic) convention; the 
Constitution of the U.S.S.R. was 
not adopted in 1935 (p. 35) but in 
1936; the exchange rate of 5.06 | 
rubles per dollar (p. 21) has not been | 
used since 1937; twenty years of the 
foreign trade monopoly (p. 64) ended | 
in 1937 rather than 1938; and the 
new ruble (p. 64) was adopted in | 
April rather than March 1936. 


L. M. Herman 
Washington, D. C. 


MILLsPpAUGH, ARTHUR. Americans 
in Persia. Washington, D. C.,, 
The Brookings Institution, 1946. 


293 pp. $3.00. 


Since Munich, the cordon sani- 
taire around the U.S.S.R. has grad- 
ually become the Russian security 
zone. This belt includes Iran, long | 
divided into spheres of influence | 
by her two powerful neighbors. Try- | 
ing to preserve her independence, | 
Iran preferred to use the services of | 
neutrals in order to modernize the | 
country, and a few Belgians, Swedes, 
Frenchmen, and Americans have ap- | 
peared on the scene from time to 
time since the beginning of the 
century. The third American finan- 
cial mission, which arrived at Teheran 
in January 1943, was not a novelty, 
nor its head, Dr. Millspaugh, a new- 
comer: he served in a similar capac- 
ity in 1922~27. 

Legendary missionaries tried to 
civilize negro womenfolk by intro- 
ducing skirts on the Equator. Tra- 
ditional professors recommended the 
gold standard to penniless countries 
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like China. The routine advisers in 
Washington saw the salvation of 
Iran in the person of Dr. Millspaugh. 
Now, the Brookings Institution has 
published their former associate’s 
report on his failure in administering 
the finances of a country which has 
the misfortune of being located in an 
area of great strategic importance. 
Foreign experts are seldom liked, 
because they hurt the national pride 
and try to reduce waste. The mis- 
sion of Dr. Millspaugh quickly be- 
came unpopular, not only with the 
natives, but with his own staff, which 
melted away while replacements 
were unavailable. The author, with 
an honest lack of restraint, defends 
his case in a detailed recital of his 
numerous headaches, and no student 
of foreign affairs should miss this 
story. Maybe it was a hopeless as- 
signment in a spot overrun by foreign 
agents, but the quick collapse of the 
mission was also due to the lack of 
inspiration and understanding. There 
are not many kind words for Persians 
in the book and not a sign of good 
neighborliness. Any progress by a 
sprinkling of Americans in a remote 
country could only have been made 
with local cooperation. And nobody 
can claim the monopoly of honesty. 
A large portion of the book is de- 
voted to an interesting review of the 
pivotal powers’ positions and their 
questionable procedures in Iran. 
The author foresees Moscow’s im- 
perialistic desires to retain hold of 
the Iranian market for their goods. 
He stresses less Russia’s march 
toward the warm seas and suggests 
transit facilities to a free harbor in 
the Persian Gulf. Tsarist Russia, as 
well as Miliukov of the short-lived 
Provisional Government, have never 
renounced claim to the Straits. With 
the Black Sea often bottled up, 
Russia had two all-year-round ports: 


far-away Murmansk and Vladivo- 
stok, besides the recently acquired 
Baltic outlets. The Iranian problem 
cannot be localized, and it would be 
shortsighted to consider it a guinea 
pig for the internationalism hesi- 
tatingly espoused by the United 
States and vaguely characterized by 
C. A. Beard as an active participa- 
tion in world affairs for the mainte- 
nance of peace. Iran is an emergency 
valve which feels the pressure when 
the exhaust is blocked. 

Internally, nothing has changed in 
Persia since the 1907 revolution, ex- 
cept its name and the skyline of its 
capital. Oil, the proximity of India 
and of the Caucasus, the back door 
of Russia, are interwoven with local 
politics in an oriental pattern. Dr. 
Millspaugh sees a solution in a tri- 
partite commission. The obviously 
uncooperative attitude of the Soviet 
Union toward the American finan- 
cial mission hardly gives ground for 
a belief in the possibility of any fu- 
ture adjustments in the strategic 
territory which Russia considers 
vital—it is not only close to the Cas- 
pian oil fields, but to those of the 
Persian Gulf, which fuel the British 
Navy. 

Jacques KAYALorF 
New York City 


Simmons, Ernest J. Leo Tolstoy. 
Boston, Little, Brown, 1946. 790 


pp. $5.00. 


Leo Tolstoy’s biography by Pro- 
fessor Ernest J. Simmons deserves 
the sincere praise of the critic and 
the attention of those interested in 
the greatest Russian prose writer 
and in Russian literature in general. 
It is a full-length and a very detailed 
biography. The author not only 
commands a thorough knowledge of 
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the immense documentary material 
on the subject, but also has worked 
into the book as much of it as 774 
pages of text packed with informa- 
tion would allow. The work is in- 
telligently conceived, well - 
tioned, and is written in a pleasing, 
attractive style. The opinions ex- 
pressed by the author are carefully 
weighed and well-balanced. The 
characterization of the social milieu 
and of a whole world of human beings 
among whom Tolstoy lived, from his 
brothers, aunts, wife, and other rela- 
tions to Turgenev, Fet, Chertkov, 
or Dr. Makovitsky, is objective, 
clear, and always to the point. 
Withal, the book makes very in- 
teresting reading from beginning to 
end. 

Perhaps a reader seeking “dra- 
matic eftects”’ may feel that a profu- 
sion of facts of daily life and the 
strictly chronological method ad- 
hered to by the author in places 
somewhat dilute the high-lights of 
Tolstoy’s ceaseless inner evolution, 
or revolution (the right word is hard 
to choose); that, “condensed,” at 
least to an extent, these highlights 
might stand out in bolder relief and 
gain in intensity. Professor - Sim- 
mons’ method, however, makes the 
fascinating story of Tolstoy’s life 
gain in its everyday reality. In his 
Tolstoy, inner struggles and succes- 
sive crises are mixed in a convincing, 
life-like proportion with the daily 
pursuits of his unusually full life, be 
they gambling, running after women, 
fighting at the front, or pedagogical 
activities, hunting, a country squire’s 
affairs, and human relationships of 
the mature age. That, no doubt, 
fully justifies the path chosen by 
Professor Simmons. 

Not only Tolstoy’s philosophy in 
its final form (if such form it had 
ever achieved), but also the complex 
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and often contradictory life-long 
flux of his thoughts on religion, mor- 
als, life, history, politics, art, etc., 
are covered in the work with thor- 
oughness and skilful brevity. So is 
the inter-relation between the vari- 
ous stages of his “search for God” — 
which, to Professor Simmons, was 
the main theme of the great Rus- 
sian’s life, even before its last crisis 
—and his behavior. But only little 
space—in some cases, only brief, 
passing remarks—is devoted in the 
book to the appraisal and analysis 
of Tolstoy—the artist. 

For instance, the place which the 
work on War and Peace held in 
Tolstoy’s and his whole family’s life 
is traced at length and very interest- 
ingly. The reader also learns how 
its scope and conception broadened 
as the work progressed. But nothing 
like a thorough critical analysis of 
the great epic is to be found in the 
book; the author confines himself to 
just a few apt, but very brief re- 
marks of his own and to the summing 
up of a few contemporary Russian 
critical pronouncements. To obser- 
vations on Anna Karenina (or, 
chiefly, to the summing up of its 
main plot), Professor Simmons de- 
votes just one page. Finally, the 
“‘life-origin” of the characters of 


these two novels, that is to say, their | 


derivation, though in _ transposed 
form, from the living men and 


women of Tolstoy’s acquaintance or 


ancestry, is analyzed also only ina 
few cases. (True, some references to 
that subject are also scattered in 
chapters not specifically devoted to 
these novels.) The present reviewer 
does not state these facts by way of 
criticism. They merely indicate that 
Professor Simmons’ theme is pri- 
marily Tolstoy’s /ife, not his life and 
artistic work. The latter he treats 
only inasmuch as it was a part of his 
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life, but not as a subject per se. In 
the reviewer’s eyes, it is a perfectly 
legitimate approach. 

The sources of the numerous quo- 
tations which occur in the work are 
usually briefly mentioned in the 
text. But no bibliography is to be 
found in the book. A publisher’s 
note states that “for those who may 
be interested in the sources of these 
quotations, a special limited edition 
has been published containing a 
complete listing which is keyed to 
the text, and also an extensive bibli- 
ographical survey of Tolstoy mate- 
rial.” In my opinion, it is a pity that 
all bibliography has been thus rele- 
gated to the special edition; a biblio- 
graphical list, if even an abbreviated 
one, would have added value to the 
volume issued for the general reader. 

Space will allow me to devote but 
a few random remarks to the more 
concrete features of the book. Pro- 
fessor Simmons says: “Instead of 
sinning his way to God, like Dostoy- 
evsky, he [Tolstoy] had to reason 
his way to Him.” A very apt ob- 
servation indeed; one could not 
better formulate the difference be- 
tween the two great God-seekers. 
One should like to single out a few 
chapters of the book that are espe- 
cially good. One is the chapter deal- 
ing with the young Tolstoy’s stay in 
the Caucasus. His first literary at- 
tempts (Childhood) and philosophi- 
cal longings; the tragi-comedy of his 
zealous, and often highly unsuccess- 
ful, struggle against his healthy, 
greedy flesh (the Cossack women 
were his undoing), and his bitter re- 
pentances; the whole atmosphere of 
the brewing of his young, as yet un- 
canalized and unrealized forces and 
talents; and the background of his 
wild companions and of the adven- 
turous Caucasian life—all these are 
excellently conveyed to the reader. 
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The great and many times re-told 
drama of the old Tolstoy’s conflict 
with his wife also deserves a mention 
for the impartiality and truthfulness 
with which it is presented. 

ALEXANDER J. NAZAROFF 
New York City 


Mayakovsky and His Poetry. Herbert 
Marshall, ed. New York, Trans- 
atlantic Arts. 157 pp. $3.75. 


Anyone who is familiar with the 
difficulties of providing material for 
courses in modern Russian literature 
in translation will welcome this brief 
compilation of Mayakovsky’s writ- 
ings, since practically nothing of the 
Soviet poet laureate was previously 
available in English. Once confronted 
with the problem of presenting a co- 
herent picture of the revolutionary 
period of Soviet literature, there is 
no way of getting around Mayakov- 
sky as a key figure. With not too 
much of a poetic exaggeration, Boris 
Pasternak considered Mayakovsky 
“possibly the only citizen fitting into 
the new state,” since “he carried the 
innovation of the times climatically 
in his blood.” Today, in the Soviet 
Union, Mayakovsky is almost as 
much canonized as Lenin. This 
makes the procedure of asking our 
students to take our word for it that 
Mayakovsky is significant, particu- 
larly unpleasant. Therefore, Mar- 
shall’s book comes as a relief. 

There are great poets who hide in 
self-restraint behind their work. 
Mayakovsky, the loudest egotist of 
Soviet poetry, spent his lifetime re- 
vealing his colorful personality in 
his verse with primitive joy and 
sometimes with no less primitive 
vengeance. It is fortunate that Mar- 
shall’s anthology because of its cath- 
olicity is particularly useful for the 
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disclosure of Mayakovsky’s person- 
ality. The selections start with a 
considerable portion of the early 
masterpiece, “A Cloud in Trousers” 
(1915), and end with Mayakovsky’s 
last, “At the Top of My Voice” 
(1930). His early poetry is repre- 
sented by the well-known “Our 
March,” “Decree to the Army of 
Art,” “Left March,” and one of the 
last scenes of the Mystery-Bouffe, 
the only thing that may well have 
been omitted, primarily because of 
the rather unhappy rendition by 
Noyes and Kaun. The small section 
entitled “Mayakovsky Abroad”’ is 
amusing and ideologically not with- 
out importance. Under the heading 
“The Satirist,” Marshall submits his 
courageous attempt at translating 
the poet’s most untranslatable, the 
famous “Prozasedavshiesya,’ which 
delighted Lenin and should delight 
any opponent of bureaucratic dis- 
eases. In terms of Mayakovsky’s 
self-conception, the very important 
“Jubilee” (the poet pouring out his 
soul to Pushkin) is rendered in full 
and occupies a section entitled “The 
Poet and Poetry.” It is obvious that 
much effort went into translating 
cantos I-VIII and XII-XV of Viadi- 
mir Ilyich Lenin, which makes the 
piece de résistance of the collection. 
In addition, a few more smaller 
poems are included, as well as samples 
of Mayakovsky’s applied art. As an 
extremely valuable introduction to 
the book, Marshall gives a transla- 
tion of the poet’s laconic autobiog- 
raphy. It is an impressively honest 
document, which throws much light 
on Mayakovsky’s powerful and simple 
self as well as on the genesis of 
Futurism in Russia. 

Marshall’s translations—consider- 
ing the almost impossible task of 
rendering the flavor of the poet’s 
linguistic and rhythmical creative- 
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ness—are careful and adequate. 
They seem to be simpler and fresher 
than those few he has included of 
George Reavey, Babette Deutsch, 
and George Noyes. 

As to Marshall’s Foreword, and 
particularly his attempt in it to 
throw light on Mayakovsky’s much 
discussed suicide, it may be said that 
things were not quite as unproblem- 
atic as the author presents them. 
Marshall’s interpretation of the 
poet’s life and suicide is strictly in 
accordance with the up-to-date Mos- 
cow views on the matter. 


VERA SANDOMIRSKY 
Wayne University 


IpatieFF, VLADIMIR N. The Life of a 
Chemist. Stanford University, 
Stanford University Press, 1946. 
658 pp. $6.00. 
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One lays this book down with a | 


strange feeling. The figure which 
emerges from its pages is a very un- 
usual one. It does not seem to fit 
into the framework of our current 
ideas about important scientists. To 
find counterparts to it, one has to 
look to the age of the Renaissance, 
when great artists and scientists de- 
vised canals and built fortresses, 
when so many variegated accom- 
plishments went to make the skein 
of life of men who made that age. 

Academician Ipatieff has lived a 
long life, an important part of which 
was spent in Russia during the tu- 
mults and violent clashes of the 
Revolution. Cicero in his De Officits 
suggested that it was the duty of a 
great man in a revolutionary era “in 
all states of fortune to do what is 
straightforward and honorable.” 
Professor Ipatieff has met Cicero's 
challenge. 

Soldier, teacher, scientist, organ- 
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izer of a wartime industry under the 
Tsar, a re-organizer of the shattered 
national economy under the Soviet 
rule—always a man of an independ- 
ent turn of mind, holding aloof from 
the intrigues of the courtiers of both 
régimes, Ipatieff served his people 
without illusions as to its rulers. 

In simple unadorned language, 
the author tells the fascinating story 
of his life, of his struggles, of his suc- 
cesses, of his ultimate despair in his 
ability to continue to serve his land. 

A dazzling procession of great and 
near-great winds its way through 
the book’s chapters. Glimpses of the 
two Emperors, so unlike each other 
—Alexander III and Nicholas Il— 
of their Empresses, the great Mende- 
leev, important French and German 
scientists, then Lenin and Trotsky, 
with Dzerzhinsky, Rykov, Pyata- 
kov, Larin, and Smirnov, pass before 
the reader’s eyes, shrewdly charac- 
terised, and brought into relief by 


some anecdote or an incisive remark. 


The son of an architect, Ipatieff 
went to study in military schools. 


| He fell in love with chemistry when 





he was still a secondary school stu- 
dent. 

After serving two years as a com- 
missioned officer with an artillery 
brigade, Ipatieff was admitted to a 
graduate school for artillery officers 
—the Artilleriiskaya Akademiya. 
Immediately upon completing its 
course, the young captain was ap- 
pointed instructor of chemistry at 
the Academy. In 1895, upon suc- 
cessfully defending a dissertation, 
the author was promoted to a posi- 
tion roughly corresponding to that 
ofan Assistant Professor at an Amer- 
ican University. Next year he was 
sent abroad to pursue advanced 
studies under the great German 
chemist A. von Baeyer at Munich. 

In 1899, Ipatieff became the first 
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full Professor of Chemistry at the 
Academy, obtaining the prized ordi- 
narius status in 1902. Six years 
later, he was examined on his disser- 
tation for the degree of Doctor of 
Chemistry at the University of St. 
Petersburg and was awarded this 
honor. His lectures at the Univer- 
sity had already begun a few years 
earlier. In 1916, he reached the 
highest academic distinction through 
the election to a chair in the Russian 
Academy of Science. At that time 
only two other chemists shared this 
distinction with him. 

This brief outline of the author’s 
career does not begin to tell the 
story of his activities. He wrote 
textbooks, was secretary of the Rus- 
sian Physical-Chemical Society from 
1908 on, and was appointed Secre- 
tary-General of the Eighth Interna- 
tional Congress of Pure and Applied 
Chemistry in 1913. In the mean- 
time, despite the heavy load of 
academic and administrative work, 
he conducted one important research 
project after another. His discoveries, 
described in papers published in 
leading European chemical periodi- 
cals, made him internationally known 
as a pioneer in certain fields of 
Chemistry. His studies of catalytic 
reactions begun in 1go1, led to work 
on catalysis under pressure, which 
was the point of departure for a re- 
markably fruitful series of research 
ventures, including the cracking of 
petroleum and its distillates under 
pressure. 

A summary of Ipatieff’s investi- 
gations published in the Biographi- 
cal Index of the English translation 
gives a clear picture of his remark- 
able achievements, which were rec- 
ognized in the United States by the 
award of the Willard Gibbs Medal 
by the American Chemical Society. 

What makes the author’s career 
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so different from those of other im- 
portant scientists are the other fac- 
ets of his life. Long before World 
War I, Ipatieff had become well ac- 
quainted with the Russian chemical 
industry and had visited chemical 
plants abroad. His work as a con- 
sultanc brought him into relations 
with a number of outstanding per- 
sonalities in the Russian chemical 
industry. In this way, Ipatieff was 
well prepared to accept the chair- 
manship of the Commission of Prep- 
aration of Explosives in 191s. By 
the end of the war, the whole Rus- 
sian chemical industry was under 
the control of this commission. 

After the end of the so-called War 
Communism period of the Russian 
Revolution, Ipatieff took an ener- 
getic and leading part in the recon- 
struction of Russian industry, first 
as a member of the State Planning 
Commission, later as a member of 
the presiding body of the Supreme 
Council of National Economy and 
chairman of its Chemical Adminis- 
tration. 

This important réle gave Ipatieff 
a remarkable opportunity to come 
to know some of the leading men in 
the Communist Party of Russia. His 
characterization of them is a valu- 
able contribution to the understand- 
ing of their character and ability. 

Ipatieff was essentially an apoliti- 
cal man, although he had liberal 
leanings. He saw clearly the short- 
comings of the Imperial régime 
under Nicholas II. With the same 
clarity he exposes the ruthlessness 
and waste of valuable human mate- 
rial under the Soviets. 

The author’s view of the Novem- 
ber Revolution differs from that 
held by most Russian intellectuals of 
his generation. He bluntly states 
that the Revolution had “‘saved the 
country from anarchy and at least 
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temporarily preserved its intelli. 
gentsia and material wealth.” 

This ex-Tsarist general persuaded 
the personnel of the Chemical Com. 
mittee to continue its work after the 
establishment of the Soviet régime. 
He also influenced the Academy of 
Science not to pass any anti-Soviet 


resolutions. In the same spirit Ipa- | 
tieff repulsed advances made to him | 


by the White leaders and the Allies’ 
agents. He strongly felt that it was 
his duty to remain at his post and to 
continue his work regardless of the 
government’s policies. 


One gets the impression that | 
Lenin understood him and respected | 


him for his attitude. 

The author singles out Lenin from 
other revolutionary leaders. Of his 
early impressions of Lenin the author 


j 


writes: “His simple, pleasant man- | 
ners showed him to be a typical! 


member of the Russian intelligent- 
sia, and his speech and lively eyes 
impressed me. I sensed his great 
ability and felt sure that he was a 
man with whom one could talk seri- 
ous business, despite a certain sly- 
shrewd quality about him.” 


Trotsky at first treated the acade- | 


mician rather cavalierly. He kept 
I patieff cooling his heels in the ante- 
chamber for hours and then gave 
the news out in a Pravda article to 
underscore his disdain for former 
Tsarist officers. This did not pre- 
vent the author from agreeing with 
Gorky’s judgment that in the Rus- 
sian Revolution there were only two 
personalities, Lenin and _ Trotsky, 
equally indispensable. 

In view of the suggestions ad- 
vanced by Professor Frederick L. 
Schuman as to the alleged mental 
illness of Trotsky at the time o 
Lenin’s death, Ipatieff’s testimony 
acquires a particular significance. 
He had ample opportunity to hear 
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the opinion of some of the leading 
Communists of the twenties, and 
his work on economic and techni- 
cal matters brought him into close 
touch with Trotsky. There is noth- 
ing in Ipatieff’s memoirs which could 
give support to Schuman’s theory. 

The pages describing how the net 
was drawn around some of the lead- 
ing scientists and technicians in the 
late twenties are tragic. Several of 
Ipatieff’s closest friends and collabo- 
rators fell victims to these purges. 

The English translation of the 
Russian edition (Zhizm Odnogo Khi- 
mika... N. Y. 2 vols., 1945), 
published by the Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, contains a number of 
condensations (not always felici- 
tous) and some transpositions. On 
the whole, little is lost by this. The 
translation is supplied with the val- 
uable feature of Hoover Library 
publications, the editors’ notes. 
These contain a few errors (e.g. 
kormchie, p. §24). The note on Alex- 
ander I was apparently written in 
haste. Its reading might lead to the 
conclusion that Alexander I had 
never fought Napoleon before the 
Tilsit Peace. The sentence about 
the “institutes” on p. 522 does not 
fully define the groups from which 
students were drawn. On the whole, 
however, the notes are very valu- 
able. 

Unfortunately, this excellence is 
not matched by the translation. 
Aside from the usual difficulties with 
military terms, it suffers from a lack 
of unity. One gets the impression 
ope erroneously) that none of 
the editors took the trouble to go 
over the translation page by page, 
Russian text in hand. The two 
translators have used different words 
to translate the same term. Thus, 
G.H.Q. (correctly) on p. 226, and 
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General Staff (incorrectly) on p. 194, 
and elsewhere. 

Some outright errors are also pres- 
ent (e.g. “officer of lower rank,” p. 
174). A few howlers like the “yellow 
carriage horse” on p. 3, and the “‘as- 
sistant” instead of the “anointed” 
on p. 186, certainly should have been 
avoided. The spelling of proper 
names was carelessly proofread, and 
the editors did not succeed in en- 
forcing a consistent method of trans- 
literation of Russian names of for- 
eign origin. 

One feels ungracious carping on 
these minor deficiencies of such a 
splendid volume. Let us hope that 
a fly-leaf may be added to correct 
some of the shortcomings. 

This book should be very widely 
read and studied. No one interested 
in Russian history can afford to dis- 
regard this outstanding contribution 
to our knowledge of Russia’s past. 


D. Fepotrorr WHITE 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pavek, WILLIAM J. 200,000,000 
Slavs Need a New Alphabet. De- 
troit, Michigan, S. J. Bloch Pub- 
lishing Co., 1944. 105 pp. 


It is very difficult to know what to 
say of this little volume, for it is 
either the work of a pure idealist or 
it suggests more clearly than the 
author himself suspects the forma- 
tion of a new imperialism which by 
its magnitude dwarfs the wildest 
aspirations of the Pan-Germans and 
of Hitler himself. On the one hand, 
it is a plea for the cooperation of the 
Slav peoples. On the other, as the 
author’s remarks on the Ukrainians 
and the Baltic states show, he is 
ready to consolidate and coordinate 
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for the benefit of the Slavs other 
races with equal nonchalance—for 
the greatness of the Soviet Union. 
As in so much of similar writing, 
there is no sign that “Slav” is a lin- 
guistic term and not the name of an 
anthropological race; and, for that 
matter, the Slav cooperation here 
desired would require also the union 
of all Latin-speaking peoples and all 
the Germanic, including the British, 
the Americans, the Scandinavians, 
the Dutch, and the Germans. It 
would demand the organization of 
new super-states with even more 
conflicting interests than there are 
at present. 

To buttress his view of Slavia, he 
produces a new alphabet to be 
adopted by all the Slavs (including 
the Russians), who are to give up 
their old alphabets, including the 
Cyrillic which has been consecrated 
by a thousand years of history, for a 
Latin alphabet with an involved 
series of diacritical marks. To jus- 
tify his system, the author ranges 
far afield through American Indian, 
Chinese, etc. It may well be doubted 
if the resulting alphabet will be any 
more practical or legible than the 
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present systems. It is unlikely that | 
any group in the name even of Slay | 
solidarity would accept such far. | 
reaching changes, and the whole 

book is probably a mere tour de force | 
written under the emotional strain , 
of World War II, which weighed so 

heavily upon the Slav nations and 

has created millions of Slav dis. 

placed persons, who have no place 

to go where they can be safe and 

continue their national lives and 

cultures. It has been the tragedy of | 
the Slavs that despite the undoubted 

and long-continued similarity of 

their languages, the great lines of 

demarcation of European cultures 

and civilizations have run across 

their territory. It is not only the| 
result of the actions of aggressive | 
neighbors. It is due in large part to! 
the Slavs and their leaders, and the | 
laying of emphasis on linguistic na- 

tionality which will solve nothing, in 

the long run. To confuse race and 

language will only be to repeat ona 

larger scale the abuses of Pan- 

Germanism and add to the troubles 

of an already distressed world. 


CLARENCE A. MANNING 
Columbia University 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Cambridge, Massachusetts | 


February 10, 1947 


Dear Mohrenschildt and Karpovich: 


After years of pleasant association with you in editing The Rus- 
sian Review it is with regret that I feel obliged to offer my resignation’ 
as Editor. Steady and increasing pressure of work from various 
sources makes it impossible for me to devote sufficient time to The 
Review to fulfill adequately the function of an editor. : 

I have always felt, and still feel, that The Russian Review has an’ 
important réle to play as an objective interpreter of Russia, past 
and present, and of Russian life and culture. I wish you both the 
utmost success in carrying on the magazine and making Russia, in 
all its forms of expression, more familiar to American readers. 


Sincerely yours, 


/S/ William Henry Chamberlin 


In accepting regretfully Mr. Chamberlin’s resignation, the editors 
of The Russian Review wish to take this occasion to express thei 
deep appreciation for his help in launching the Review and for 
years of most pleasant and fruitful collaboration. 








